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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—o_—- 

FLE Government has resolved either to defend Khartoum, or 
to provide that its evacuation shall be accomplished with- 
out bloodshed. It has accordingly invited General Gordon, once 
Governor-General of the Soudan, to proceed to Khartoum, and 
there act as the British Agent, with general powers to carry ont 
his instructions. General Gordon consented, provided he were 
allowed to communicate with Sir Evelyn Baring, and not with 
the Khedive, thus receiving his orders straight from the British 
Foreign Office. This was agreed to, and on Saturday the General 
started, arriving at Cairo on Thursday, the 23rd. It had been 
his intention to go straight to Suakim; but it is stated in 
telegrams from Cairo that he would receive information at the 
capital which would induce him to try the route by Korosko. In 
any case, he will make his way to Khartoum, and there take the 
general command, and decide whether the city should be 
defended, or whether the garrison and such civilians as we are 
bound to protect should retreat, either northward across the 
Desert between Berber and Old Dongola, or north-eastward to 
Suakim. General Gordon is expected to reach Khartoum by 

February 7th. 


It is impossible to judge from the telegrams whether Khar- 
toum will hold out, and indeed all depends upon the reception 
of this news. If, when it is received, the disaffected are cowed, 
and Colonel Coetlogon decides to wait, there will not, so far as 
appears, be any insuperable difficulty in doing so. The tribes 
are in motion all round, but no body of men with orders to attack 
has yet appeared ; and Colonel Coetlogon holds the river, for he 
has sent two steamers southward, with orders to remove a dam 
thrown up by the Arabs. His latest telegram is hopeful. As 
guns from the river can destroy the city, overt insurrection is 
unlikely, unless the garrison turn traitors, and they may 
hear of the British decision in time to avert that risk. 
They remember clearly the fall of the Emperor Theodore and 
the recent destruction of Arabi, and will make no mistake as to 
the possibility of a British expedition reaching Khartoum. At 
the same time, England is far, and their enemies are near, and 
the slave-traders, maddened by the approach of their great 
enemy, may strain every effort to seize Khartoum, and may pre- 
cipitate the insurrection and the mutiny which they have doubt- 
less prepared. Any order of retreat would now make this 
inevitable. Colonel Coetlogon must, however, have heard of 
General Gordon’s mission, and it is in accordance with the 
usual order of things that he should wait, that the traitors should 
be dismayed and divided, and that General Gordon should 
arrive, All will then depend upon the genius and the magnetic 
influence of one man. 


Sir Charles Dilke made a spirited speech to his Chelsea con- 


stituents at the Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday. He pointed 
out that Lord Salisbury had rested his hopes of a speedy Con- 














servative reaction on the fact that in 1880 the change of some 
3,000 votes from Liberal to Conservative would have given the 
House of Commons a Conservative instead of a Liberal majority,— 
which may be true, but only because there are still so many small 
constituencies which have so much more representative power 
than their magnitude justifies. In point of fact, however, they 
only voted just as those enormous Liberal majorities voted which 
were, more or less, thrown away in a party sense, thrown away 
so far as regarded any impression which the magnitude of 
these majorities produced on the constitution of the House 
of Commons. If the popular vote be counted even in 
1874,—the year of Conservative victory,—the Conservatives 
were in a minority, not in a majority; and in 1880 they were 
in a minute minority; so that the “accidental victory ” of 
Liberalism, as Lord Salisbury called it, was a victory which 
was completely expressive of the popular mind, though in 1874 
the victory of Conservatism had been really accidental. 


As to the prospects of the Session, Sir Charles Dilke inti- 
mated that both the Franchise Bill and the Government of 
London Bill would be passed at once; that the latter 
would probably be carried, on the ground that the Lords would 
not like to throw out everything sent up by the Commons, and 
would reserve their opposition for the great party question; 
that the Government of London Bill would probably not be 
relegated to a “ Grand Committee,” but be considered in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, since the obstructing private interests 
might work more powerfully in a Grand Committee than in the 
Committee of the whole House; and that the Franchise Bill 
must finally get rid of faggot-votes. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the First Commissioner of Works, made 
an interesting speech at Manchester on Wednesday, which he 
devoted chiefly to sketching the principles of such a Redistribu- 
tion Bill as he thought it possible to get through the present 
House of Commons, A very large measure, which should give 
to London, Yorkshire, and Lancashire a number of Members in 
proportion to their populations, he treated as, in the present 
state of public feeling, a mere dream, since such a Bill would 
give London sixty-two more Members than it has at preseut 
(even counting it to have as many as thirty-two at present, i.e., 
counting ten of the County Members as really Members for sub- 
urban London), and would give Yorkshire and Lancashire fifty- 
four more Members than they have at present, a number not to be 
obtained without Parliamentary sacrifices which only a most ex- 
cited state of public feeling would render possible. Mr. Lefevre, 
therefore, sketched the lines of such a Redistribution Bill as he 
thought it practicable, in the present state of public feeling, to 
carry. This would give eighteen additional Members to London 
and twenty-two more to Yorkshire and Lancashire, and, 
allowing for additions to the representation of other parts 
of the country, would involve taking about fifty or sixty seats 
from the smallest boroughs, and grouping other boroughs not 
so small, or extending their boundaries, till they should be raised 
to any minimum of population thought desirable,—Mr. Lefevre 
suggested 20,000. Mr. Lefevre anticipated that, so far as new 
Members were given to London and the great populations of 
the north, they would be given by way of adding new and nearly 
equal electoral districts, and giving to each new district a single 
Member. But he did not think that that principle would be 
introduced in the case of the historical boroughs now repre- 
sented by two Members each,—boroughs neither needing a 
fuller representation, nor so small as to justify the curtailment 
of their existing representative rights. 


In relation to Ireland, Mr. Lefevre did not think that there 
would be any British party in the House of Commons willing 
to leave Ireland to herself. Her relative importance in the 
Empire, as measured by population, has steadily diminished 
since the famine; and the Union could easily be preserved by 
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force, if it were ever threatened by force. However, Mr. Lefevre 
ridiculed the notion that it would ever be seriously threat- 
ened by force ; and he held that the assimilation of the Irish 
and English franchise would introduce into Ireland a new 
element,—the vote of the agricultural labourers, which would 
very likely not be Parnellite in its aims. But whatever the 
result, we could not refuse to Ireland a franchise which is a 
gauge of true equality in the Union. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made an extremely clever and 
extremely scurrilous speech at Blackpool on Thursday, which will 
not improve his reputation with the constituencies for political 
sincerity. The parties led by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, said 
Lord Randolph, “ have too much in common to be alienated from 
each other for long. General destruction and all-round plunder 
are alike their pleasure, their duty, and their pride.” In Egypt, 
under Arabi, a great patriotic movement was going on, when Mr. 
Gladstone intervened and shattered it; “from that disastrous 
day till now, he has wandered amid the devastation purposeless 
and bewildered,—has made no effort to reconstruct Egyptian 
society, made no effort to relieve from their burdens the Egyp- 
tian people; but haunted and distracted by the guiltiness of 
his intervention, has added misery to misery and woe to woe, 
till he has transformed the fair land of Egypt into a perfect 
hell upon earth.” Again, “Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. 
Gladstone, contending about financial extravagance, always 
remind me of the two men who went up into the Temple to 
pray,—Sir Stafford Northcote occupying the pleasing and hope- 
ful position of the publican, Mr. Gladstone that of the purblind 
and sanctimonious Pharisee.” Of course, Lord Randolph does 
not believe any of this, and is less intelligent than we suppose, 
if he expects the public to give him credit for believing it. His 
speech has the evil smell of moral decomposition about it, from 
beginning to end. 


As an economical speech, Lord Randolph’s was almost as 
original as it was in its political imputations. “ Your iron in- 
dustry is dead, dead as mutton; your coal industries, which 
depend greatly on the iron industries, are languishing; your 
silk industry is dead, assassinated by the foreigner; your 
woollen industry is in articulo mortis, gasping, struggling ; your 
cotton industry is seriously sick; your shipbuilding industry, 
which held out longest, is come to a stand-still,..... What 
has produeed this state of things? Free imports? I am not 
sure; I should like an inquiry; but I suspect free imports of 
the murder of our industries, much in the same way as if I 
found a man standing over a corpse and plunging a knife into 
it, I should suspect that man of homicide, and should recom- 
mend a coroner’s inquest and a trial by jury.” If Lord Ran- 
dolph believes all that, he is as ignorant as he is arrogant. He 
cannot remember, of course, the years before Free-trade; but he 
might read about them, and compare the state of the working- 
classes now and their state then. However, it is useless arguing 
with a master of the art of saying what one does not mean. 


Mr. W. H. Smith attended a great meeting in Dublin on 
Thursday, aud made what is for him a fiery speech. He entirely 
opposed reduction of the franchise. It must be extended to 
Ireland, and if extended to Ireland, it would produce “ confisca- 
tion of property, ruin of industry, withdrawal of capital, misery, 
wretchedness, war.” He found that in Ireland there are now 
228,000 electors, chiefly from farmhouses ; but there are 425,140 
mud cabins, which will be enfranchised by household suffrage. 
Out of them will come the majority, and the cabins will dictate 
to the houses. He would, therefore, postpone the reduction till 
the dominion of law had been completely asserted, and all 
Ireland could read and write. Mr. Smith’s other topic was 
Egypt, upon which he accused the Government of perpetual 
vacillation. He approved the despatch of General Gordon, 
but argued that he ought to be supported by a British force, as 
otherwise he might share the fate of Mr. Palmer, who, like him, 
relied upon his influence over the Arabs, and was murdered 
when he trusted himself in their hands. Mr. Smith’s speech 
shows that even the moderate Tories intend to fight the fran- 
chise, and that they think the most effective weapon against the 
Government will be the condition of Egypt. 


The Conservative counter-policy on the question of Redistri- 
bution is not, and never will be, very important, since every one 
knows that the Conservatives in Opposition take one view of 
Reform, and adopt a very different view directly they attain 





office. But if we may judge of it by a speech of Mr. G. W. 
Elliot, M.P. for Northallerton, delivered on Wednesday, it is 
something of this kind:—Appoint a Boundary Commission 
first to sweep genuine urban populations into boroughs of 
some sort; then group all such constituencies as are not 
sufficiently large for a representative; enlarge the smallest 
existing boroughs in this way by grouping; take away the 
second Member from the boroughs next in magnitude ; finally,. 
appropriate the seats so gained to the largest unrepresented or 
under-represented constituencies; and then let every house. 
holder, whether in a town or county, have one vote. That ig 
only a roundabout way of asking for the minimum of redistri. 
bution. Mr. Elliot deprecated the right of people “huddled 
together in large towns,” as he termed it, to exert as much elec. 
toral influence as those who are sparsely distributed over great 
distances. But why should you have less influence because you 
are huddled up with others, than you would have if you were 
comparatively solitary ? It is not as a solitary being, but ag a 
social being, that man stands in need of representative institu. 
tions at all. 


King Alfonso has taken the bull by the horns. Convinced, 
as he alleges, that the Liberal party in Spain is too divided for 
united action, and that part of it, at least, is not honestly 
monarchical, he has passed over S. Sagasta, the leader of the 
existing majority in the Cortes, has prorogued the representa- 
tive body for three months, and has appointed the Conservative 
leader, Canovas del Castillo, Premier, with the right of dissolu- 
tion. S.Canovas has nominated a Reactionary Cabinet, has. 
made Marshal Quesada, a personal devotee of the King, Minister 
of War, and has admitted the leading Ultramontane, Pidal y 
Mon, Minister of Commerce and Education. He promises not 
to break with Liberalism, but it is understood that he will, if 
necessary, employ force sharply and at once. So far he has. 
been obeyed. His new Governors of Provinces have started for 
their commands, and the Liberals profess to be mainly anxious 
about the legality of the elections. They are, however, furious, 
and the chances of a descent into the streets to the cry of 
“Universal suffrage !” depend entirely upon the secret temper 
of the Army, which is not accurately known. It will take some 
days to communicate with S. Zorrilla, who is supposed to be 
in Portugal, and who has the threads of the insurrectionary 
organisation in his hands. Meanwhile, the certainty that the 
King will fight, that part of the Army, if not the whole, will 
adhere to him, and that the Ministry will execute mutineers, 
instead of banishing them to Minorca, will have a great effect 
in inspiring caution, if not fear. 


The French, as yet, are not unfortunate, though they are not 
successful, in their colonial enterprises. They have Tunis, and 
the capitulations, the point on which Europe has a legal right 
to resist them, have this week been given up by all the 
great Powers. In Tonquin, though Bucninh has not been 
taken, and Admiral Courbet is ordered not to attack it 
without further orders, the Chinese have not declared war;: 
and the Anamese Emperor, despairing of assistance, has 
once more made professions of allegiance. And now the in- 
telligence from Madagascar, which comes down to December 
24th, indicates that the Hovas are growing weary of the 
struggle. The new Queen has agreed to recognise the French 
protectorate over North Madagascar, down to a line drawn from 
Cape St. André to Cape Bellone, to allow the French to acquire 
real property in the island, and to pay an indemnity of 1,000,000 
francs. These were the old terms, but M. Baudais, the French 
Commissioner, while receiving the negotiators at Tamatave, 
declared that the war had altered them, ard that the Queen must 
now, in addition, recognise the French superiority over all 
Madagascar, and bind herself to seek no protectorate but that 
of France. This is, of course, a demand for complete submis- 
sion under smooth phrases, and the Envoys returned to seek 
further instructions from Antananarivo. The Hova Govern- 
ment refuses the terms,—which, indeed, the French Foreign 
Office demi-officially repudiates,—but the English in the island 
believe the Queen is alarmed, and that if China does not declare 
war, and no European Power interferes, she may ultimately 
submit. The language of letters is almost uniform, though the 
writers, some of whom are half-ruined, may take unduly de- 
pressed views. 


It is said that the number of workmen out of employ in Paris 
begins to alarm the Government. They exceed 100,000 in 
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number, and tell the Red Deputies that if not assisted they will 
revolt. We have given elsewhere reasons for not believing the 
threat, but it was made, and M. Baudry d’Asson has not only 
moved in the Chamber for a credit of £800,000 for the working- 
men’s committees, but has demanded urgency for his motion. 
‘The urgency was refused, and although the subject is to be dis- 
cussed, it is doubtful if the Chamber will vote any substantial 
relief. The Deputies know that if they do workmen will begin 
flocking to Paris, and that next year, or the yeur after, the 
emergency will be still greater. What is required is a 
system of out-door relief, very carefully managed, but the 
proposal drives the propertied classes in France frantic with 
the fear of Socialism. The Municipality will probably increase 
its grants, but that does not meet the grand difficulty, the pay- 
ment of rent. The rag-pickers, for example, have been out of 
work for eight days, owing to some ill-devised orders of the 
Prefect, and, failing in their weekly rent, have been evicted in 
crowds. 


A controversy has been raging about the White Elephant all 
the week. Professor Flower, one of the best living authorities, 
says the pink patches on him are patches of flesh-colour which 
show through, owing to the absence of colouring pigment in the 
epidermis. That seems to be true, for that is undoubtedly the 
explanation of the pink patches observable in pigs; and an 
elephant is only a pig aggrandised, with the tusks enlarged and 
the snout greatly lengthened. Mr. Balmanno Squire, on the 
other hand, says the patches are due to a skin disease, leuko- 
derma, and that he can cure it,—a statement which Mr. Bar- 
num’s agents regard as almost incendiary. One wonders, if Mr. 
Squire is right, and does cure the beast, whether an action for 
damages will lie against him for a cure which impairs profits, 
Mr. John Guy Laverick, however, contributes to the Times 
on Friday the most valuable of the letters. He is one of 
those inconvenient Englishmen who have been in the most 
unlikely places, and he says that in Songaria, a region in the 
north-west of the Chinese Empire, he has seen the real white 
elephant, called locally the “moonskin.” It is of a perfectly 
light tint all over, “like one of Huntley and Palmer's biscuits,” 
and the breed is greatly valued for its hardihood and longevity. 
He even offers to put Mr. Barnum in the way of procuring one 
of those animals, and we presume, therefore, an agent, with a 
map, a tooth-brush, and unlimited credit, started for Songaria 
yesterday. The total result appears to be that cream-coloured 
elephants do exist, that most “ white” elephants are pink, and 
that this particular elephant, “Toung,” has only pink patches, 
like a pig. He is, consequently, not a superior article, and the 
Telegraph reporter who sang that dithyramb about him should 
‘have waited for the Songarian. 





The Scotsman is very angry with the Spectator for denying 
that Scotland has, since the Reform Bill, sent first-rate men to 
Parliament ; and produces a long list of names in disproof, in- 
¢luding Francis Jeffrey, the Right Hon. James Abercromby the 
Speaker, Lord Campbell, Lord Macaulay, Lord Moncrieff, 
Lord Cardwell, Lord Aberdare, Mr. E. Ellice, Sir J. Fergusson, 
Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Trevelyan, 
and many more. Our contemporary rather wastes his wrath. 
We had no intention whatever of “lecturing Scotland,” which is 
politically the soundest of the Three Kingdoms, and still less 
of decrying most excellent and useful public servants; but only 
of pointing out a fact which Scotchmen should alter, if they can. 
We maintain that the fact was correctly stated. We intended 
by “first-rate men,” men who rise to rule, and who so sway 
Parliament, that they are by themselves powers, elevating the 
country which produced them; and not one of those mentioned 
were, if so considered, more than second-rate, if we except Lord 
Macaulay, whose greatness was displayed in another field. Lord 
‘Cardweil, who might have been Premier, and Mr. Trevelyan, 
who may rise far beyond his present level, are both of them 
Englishmen, and do not come within the meaning of our para- 
graph at all. Itis most creditable to Scotch constituencies to 
send up such men, but they do not yield to Scotland as a separate 
entity that additional weight which she desires. 

The account of the constitution of the Federal Council for 
Australia, received by this mail, is far more full than the 
sketches by telegraph. In the Bill forwarded to the Colonial 
‘Office for submission to Parliament, the Council is authorised 
to appoint and pay any officers it may find necessary, all its 
expenditure being defrayed in the first instance by the colony 





in which it is incurred, and afterwards by a contribution from 
all the Colonies. The regulations of the Council override all 
local laws, and its representations upon matters of general 
Australasian interest will be made to the Home Government 
direct. ‘I'he area of power allowed to the Council is, moreover, 
larger than was reported, as it will control all foreign policy in the 
Pacific, all defences, and practically all immigration, patent laws, 
copyright laws, “and any other matter of general Australasian 
interest with respect to which the Legislatures of the several 
Colonies can legislate within their own limits, and as to which 
it is deemed desirable that there should be a law of general 
application.” There is, however, a check placed upon the 
Council of which we have as yet heard nothing. The acts of 
the Council upon most subjects will not be binding upon Colonies 
which have not invited those acts, or which have not subse- 
quently agreed to accept them. That provision will prove a 
source of weakness, aud we imagine that either the whole Bill 
will be redrawn in the Colonial Office, or that a power of extend- 
ing its own functions, with the assent of a majority of the 
Colonies, will be vested in the Council. 


Baron Pollock delivered judgment in the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice on Tuesday in the action 
of Quare impedit brought by Sir Percival Heywood against the 
Bishop of Manchester, for refusing to institute Mr. Cowgill to 
the living of Miles Platting. He recited clearly the facts of the 
case, which were not disputed, stating that the Bishop had 
assigned as his reason for not instituting Mr. Cowgill that Mr. 
Cowgill had, as curate of Miles Platting, committed various 
breaches of ecclesiastical law, for which Mr. Cowgill might have 
been subjected to ecclesiastical censure; that he did not think it 
right to run the risk of Mr. Cowgill’s repeating those offences as 
incumbent, and therefore sought an interview with him, and asked 
a series of written questions, the intention of which was to ascer- 
tain whether Mr. Cowgill would desist from these breaches of the 
law if instituted to the living; and that the result of the interview 
was to assure the Bishop that it was exceedingly unlikely that he 
would so desist. This Baron Pollock regarded as a legitimate 
exercise of the discretion confided to the Bishop to refuse to insti- 
tute an incumbent whom he could reasonably and lawfully regard 
as unfit for the office. Baron Pollock did not hold that Dr. Fraser 
was in any way obliged to refuse institution to Mr. Cowgill. He 
intimated that if the Bishop had chosen to regard the ritual 
offences committed under another incumbent as insufficient 
grounds for assuming that they would be repeated by Mr. Cow- 
gill as incumbent, he might in his discretion have done so; but 
that he had a discretion in the matter, and that he had exercised 
that discretion on grounds which the law would hold to be suffi- 
cient. He therefore gave judgment for the defendant, the Bishop 
of Manchester, with costs against Sir Percival Heywood. 


Baron Pollock also pointed out that Mr. Cowgill had virtu- 
ally been deprived of the living for acts which, if they had been 
brought before an Ecclesiastical Court, would not, in the first 
instance at least, according to recent usage, have involved de- 
privation, but only a monition to abstain from them. He also 
implied, if we rightly understand the judgment, that Mr. Cow- 
gill’s mere refusal to answer the Bishop’s questions, could 
not have been made a lawful ground for refusing to institute 
him; bat that the true ground was his persisteut breach, as 
curate, of the ecclesiastical law, as laid down in recevt judg- 
ments of the Court of Appeal, and the presumption so set up 
that he would continue in the same course of conduct. On this 
view, the questioning was regarded only as opening up to 
the Bishop a chance of escape from the assumed duty of 
refusing to institute Mr. Cowgill, and not as constituting the 
ground of refusal. But however much the significance of the 
scrutiny which resulted in the refusal to institute Mr. Cowgill may 
be minimised by Baron Pollock’s lucid judgment, there cannot be 
a doubt, as we have elsewhere pointed out, that the judgment 
may give a very dangerous sanction to the practice of cross- 
examining on their prefermeut the numbers of clergymen who, 
on some point or other, now habitually ignore the ecclesiastical 
law,—Bishop Fraser himseli is one of them,—and so compelling 
them to give evidence, as it were, against themselves, and there- 
by to justify the ecclesiastical authority in refusing to confirm 
their preferment. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
REDISTRIBUTION. 


IR CHARLES DILKE’S and Mr. Lefevre’s speeches this 
week open up the question of Redistribution, as one that is 
urgent for immediate consideration. Mr. Lefevre’s speech, in- 
deed, suggests that unless the country expresses a very strong 
wish in time, the measure of the Government, so far as it affects 
the redistribution of electoral power, will be so mild and so 
provisional as to afford an opportunity to those who, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, wish to go far beyond household suffrage, for 
opening up agitation again very speedily, on the score of the in- 
adequacy of the measure passed. We wish to bring seriously 
before the country, therefore, the importance of expressing 
its wish speedily, if it has got an earnest wish to express, 
on the scope of the Redistribution Bill. It is quite clear that 
those are right who say, with Mr. Lefevre, that the present 
condition of the public mind hardly justifies a very large 
measure of redistribution ; nay, that in the present condition 
of the public mind, a large redistribution measure would not be 
passed through the House of Commons, but would be speedily 
extinguished in that House. But it is a serious question with 
us, nevertheless, whether the country really wishes for a mere 
stop-gap, which would revive agitation again within a year or 
two on very much the old lines. Is there not amongst those 
silent constituencies, whose real wishes the Members know 
so little until they are either gratified or disappointed, 
an earnest wish for something,—we do not say of 
finality,—but at least of permanence, in the measure 
to be produced,—something that will save us from 
further agitation of the kind for thirty years at least? We 
must remember that large constituencies like those of our 
present boroughs seldom take the initiative. They wait till they 
see what the Government proposes, and then show what they 
think about it. If the measure proved large and satisfactory, they 
might be stirred to real enthusiasm, even though beforehand 
they had displayed none. And there are, it must be 
remembered, two distinct classes of people who will desire 
a large measure of Redistribution,—one, the Radicals, as 
such, who want to see the people really in command of 
their own destinies; the other, the conservative Radicals, 
as we may call them,—amongst whom we may reckon our- 
selves,—who want to see a large measure, almost as much be- 
cause only a large measure will give real stability, and will put 
an end, for a time at least, to this eternal tinkering at our 
Representative Institutions, as because it will really place power 
in the hands of the true people. It is not only those who 
wish for democracy, but those who wish for democracy as 
the only condition of strength and fixity of purpose, who 
would like to see the measure of redistribution such a measure 
as would not immediately suggest complaint and a cry for re- 
vision. Mr. Lefevre thinks, and perhaps justly thinks, that the 
present condition of the public mind will justify only this,—a 
transfer of something like sixty seats from constituencies essen- 
tially rural and insignificant, to constituencies essentially urban 
or suburban and weighty ; and beyond that no change of any 
real importance. 

We quite agree that if the present passiveness of the Con- 
stituencies is a true criterion, that is at least as much as the 
Government can safely do. But is it a true criterion? Can- 
not the country papers so sound the real mind of the con- 
stituencies as to let us know during the year, before the ques- 
tion of Redistribution can be practically dealt with, whether 
such a measure as Mr. Lefevre has sketched out will satisfy 
the constituencies? We ourselves are disposed to believe that 
long before this time next year there might arise a cry for a 
really permanent redistribution of electoral power in propor- 
tion to population,—nay, more, for a measure of redistri- 
bution that would automatically correct itself, say at every 
census, or in other words, every ten years, and so render it un- 
necessary for Parliament to be always interfering in order to 
proportion representative power to the ebb and flow of 
population. We at least earnestly desire to see, what we 
quite admit that at present we have not got, a popular 
movement which would justify the Government in lay- 
ing down a new principle of electoral power, and adapt- 
ing the representative institutions of the country to that 
new principle. We confess to so much sympathy with Lord 
Salisbury, that we heartily deprecate a constant tinkering at 
the foundation of electoral institutions. Yet such a constant 
tinkering will undoubtedly go on, till we have laid down a 
definite principle on the subject, and have made our electoral 





law upon it conform to that prineiple. For our own 
parts, we are quite content with household suffrage, 
and do not at all wish to go beyond it to universal 
suffrage. But we are not content with a mere anomalous 
accident, however historical its origin may be, as the 
basis of our representative institutions. Without a strong 
popular feeling on the subject, we shall get nothing more 
effectual than Mr. Lefevre has sketched out. But cannot a 
strong popular feeling be raised on the subject? Cannot we. 
arrive at some clear understanding with the people of England 
as to what the House of Commons ought to be, and therefore 
as to what it shall be ? 

To show roughly how far Mr. Lefevre’s proposed measure: 
would rectify the anomalies of our present system, and how far 
it would fail to do so, we take the following figures from Mr, 
Arthur Arnold’s useful return. In 1881, there were :— 
Inhabited Houses. 











To the Counties. In the Boroughs. Total. 
In England and Wales...... 2,733,043 ... 2,098,476 ...... 4,831,519 
In Scotland ..............0008 409,677... 329,328 ...... 739,005 
In Ireland...........scseseeeee 784,271 ... 129,887 ...... 914,108 
3,926,991 ... 2,557,641 ...... 6,484,632 


So that with household franchise in both counties and boroughs, 
we ought to have nearly six million voters, of whom, as 
counties and boroughs are at present distributed, the counties 
would contain more than half as many again as the boroughs. 
The English counties, however, have at present only 187 
Members, and the English boroughs 297. The Scotch counties 
have at present 32 Members, and the Scotch boroughs 26. The 
Irish counties have at present 64 Members, and the Irish 
boroughs 37. Of course, this information, taken alone, is not. 
very informing, for many of the counties, like the metropolitan. 
counties, Lancashire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, have a 
population in character urban, a great part of which would be 
absorbed into the boroughs under any conceivable Re- 
distribution Bill, while many of the existing boroughs 
would undoubtedly be given back to the counties in any 
possible Redistribution Bill. Still, when we are proposing to 
double, or something like double, the total number of electors 
—England, Ireland, and Scotland have not, at present, three 
million electors in all, rejecting the double qualifications,—it 
does seem very desirable, indeed, that these electors should 
have something like equal power. They obtain the vote by 
the same sort of qualification, and we ought not to leave-any 
class of electors with the right to say that they have nothing 
like the same influence in choosing the House of Commons as 
another class of electors can boast. We believe that we shall 
soon hear of this grievance, if we limit our measure of Redistribu- 
tion to the proposals of Mr. Lefevre’s suggested measure. Ifin 
England and Wales we only transfer sixty seats from the small to 
large populations, it will certainly be impossible to deal more 
logically with either Ireland or Scotland. We shall have to 
leave in Ireland many very thin populations over-represented 
and very many populous regions under-represented, and we 
shall not postpone agitation for a new electoral measure even 
for three years. The counties under such a Bill will certainly 
have a grievance, and will declare with much justice that they 
are not treated equally with the boroughs in any department 
of the kingdom, and the Tories will make the most of this 
grievance, though we doubt greatly whether its removal would 
tend in a Tory direction. 

What we want, then, to ask, is whether a scheme of 
Redistribution so small as that now sketched out for us 
by one of the ablest of our younger statesmen ought 
to content and will content the United Kingdom ; whether 
it will not rather whet future agitation than appease 
present agitation; whether it will not give the counties real 
reason to complain that they are under-represented, and 
that the boroughs are over-represented ; whether, in short, it 
would not be far more statesmanlike to introduce a scheme with 
a principle than ascheme without one ; and whether the people 
will not give enthusiastic support to such a scheme if it is in- 
troduced. We quite recognise the merit of Mr. Lefevre’s 
suggestion, if the new measure is to be nothing but a measure 
to diminish the most glaring anomalies of the existing system. 
We quite admit, too, that nothing more than this can be justi- 
fied by any recent indications of the public mind. But we are 
by no means satisfied that something much more than this, if 
it were introduced by a statesman of authority, would not be 
grasped at eagerly in England, not only by those who care for 
the extension of popular rights, but by those who care still 
more for something like permanence in our electoral institu- 
tions, and who believe that the constant reopening of these 
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delicate and dangerous issues is a great mischief to the State, 
and tends to sap the authority of our legislative measures. 
At present, Mr. Lefevre’s scheme seems quite as good as we 
have any right to hope for. But may we not get the right to 
hope for something much better ? 
THE MISSION OF GENERAL GORDON. 
HE British Government have admitted the limited re- 
sponsibility for the Soudan, or rather for the section of 
it under the direct authority of the Khedive, of which we 
spoke last week. They have not held themselves justified in 
moving armies, expending British lives, and perhaps bringing 
on international complications, in order to repair the blunders 
of the Egyptian Pashas, or to “restore order in Equatorial 
Africa.” On the contrary, they insist as before on the relin- 
quishment of the vast and vague empire to the south which 
Khedive Ismail built up, which has heavily burdened Egypt, 
and which has, on the whole, in the opinion of the most ex- 
perienced observers, including the only Englishman who ever 
held command there, greatly added to the sum of human 
suffering. The ports on the Red Sea littoral will be 
retained, and the final decision as to the river valley up to 
Khartoum is suspended ; but all south of that point is to 
be surrendered, whether to the Mahdi, or, as the Government 
still hopes, to its own people. As, however, the change may 
have far-reaching consequences, and involve great sacrifices of 
life, the Government have selected a special Agent to control 
the evacuation, and see that it produces as little misery and 
bloodshed as so vast a movement can be made to involve. 
This agent is the very best they could have found. The ex- 
ceptional career of General Gordon, his unusual daring, and 
his Old Puritan faith, have combined to invest him in 
English eyes with a grandeur which is not altogether 
reasonable. A Gordon mythus is rapidly growing up. He 
put down the Taeping rebellion, but he did not iorm a per- 
manent Chinese Army; and though he introduced order into the 
Soudan, he did not break the power of the slave-dealers, for 
they are ruling there now. Still, he is the one Englishman 
thoroughly acquainted with that region, he is a soldier probably 
of genius, and certainly of great insight and originality ; he is 
absvlutely disinterested and fearless, and he has three further 
qualifications seldom united in a man of his type. He is one 
of those Europeans, never yet quite accounted for, who exer- 
cise a personal ascendancy over Asiatics and Africans which 
seems to be irresistible and self-derived, and which makes of 
the most treacherous and cowardly of mankind brave and loyal 
followers; he can make soldiers as well ag lead them, and that 
out of materials as bad as Clive’s jail-birds or Lally’s galley- 
slaves ; and he has no hesitation whatever in inflicting the only 
penalty which Orientais fear,death. He tried to execute Li Hung 
Chang with his own hand for breaking his word, and both in 
China and the Soudan, oppressors, peculators, and, above all, 
mutineers, found themselves hanged witha certainty and celerity 
which in Asia, at all events, is held to prove that the ruler is 
a true servant of God, who does not * bear the sword of the 
Lord in vain.” General Gordon is quite capable of ordering 
the Sheikh of the Bishareen, the most powerful chief near 
Suakim, to convey him to Khartoum; and the Sheikh, know- 
ing him, is quite capable of believing that if he did not do it, 
unknown misfortunes would fall upon him and upon his tribe. 
The General will, therefore, in all human probability arrive 
at Khartoum, whether by Suakim or any other route; 
and once there, if the city has not been evacuated, he will 
speedily form an army. He has Colonel Stewart with him, 
who once governed Khartoum and is known to every in- 
habitant of it, to vouch for his commission. The officers will 
yield to the Queen's representative, or be dismissed ; the Blacks, 
who know him and are brave, will obey his orders; the 
Egyptians, who are not brave, will be terrified into discipline ; 
and there will in a month be an army capable of holding 
Khartoum against the tribes, or marching to Suakim through 
any calculable amount of opposition. He has performed that 
feat already three times, once with Chinese conscripts, once 
with Egyptian conscripts, and once with liberated slaves, and 
Intended to perform it once again upon the Congo. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the great slave-traders, aware of General 
Gordon’s unrelenting hostility, afraid of his power of attracting 
their slaves, and steadily beaten for five years, may be afraid 
to attack him, and either leave him in Khartoum unmolested, 
or suffer him to march back to the coast in peace. At all 
events, if he arrives in time, as seems now possible, he will 
restore discipline, heart, and the capacity of fighting to the 
garrison ; and these things, and not a mere bloodless retreat, 





are the things it is for the honour of England to secure. If 
the combined garrisons hold Khartoum, or get away with the 
loss of a third of their number, they will be luckier than their 
irresolution and want of fidelity deserve. General Gordon 
will, in fact, if successful, effect all an army could effect, short 
of a reconquest we do not desire, and he has shown repeatedly 
under similar circumstances the faculty of being successful. 
What he does about languages we do not know, but we do not 
suppose he ever exchanged a word with his Chinese conscripts 
or heroic slaves from Darfur; and Clive, who had just his 
magnetic power over dark men, never in his life spoke to a 
Sepoy in his own tongue. 


The immediate danger over, the Government will have 
finally to decide on the fate of the Soudan, and what is doubt- 
ful in that question has been narrowed by events. As to the 
surrender of the whole Equatorial region, General Gordon is 
entirely in accord with the Ministry at home. The whole, up 
to Khartoum at least, must, they all think, be given back to its 
own people. If the natives of Bahr-el-Ghazal, Darfur, Kordofan, 
Fashoda, and Sennaar choose to govern themselves, that will be 
an acceptable solution ; and if they choose to accept the Mahdi, 
that will be an endurable solution, for a Sovereign who really 
reigns can be coerced into respecting boundaries. General Gordon 
thinks that if the Sultan of Darfur and the great Sheikhs now 
held in durance in Cairo are released, they will re-establish 
their own authority ; but he probably under-rates the strength 
of Mahommedan feeling, which, shown as it is by the bad as 
well as the good, often puzzles observers. In any case, how- 
ever, he is in favour of withdrawal, believing and saying 
openly that the worst indigenous government in the Soudan is 
better than the best that Egyptian Pashas will organise. There 
remains, therefore, only the question of Khartoum, which 
belongs to no one; but that is terribly serious. The popular plan 
is to hold it as a kind of outpost into Africa, and communicate 
with it, as a station rather than a seat of government, from 
Suakim, which is always safe under the British guns; but to 
earry out this policy, we must furnish the garrison, must hold 
Suakim ourselves, and must pacify the broad belt of country 
between that port and Khartoum. We must, in fact, hold a 
second and much more extensive dependency like Aden on the 
Red Sea, for no particular purpose, and with no prospect of 
obtaining adequate revenue. Moreover, we should be compelled, 
in sheer decency as a civilised Power, to clear the Nile route 
and maintain order down the river as far as the First Cataract, 
a most expensive and harassing bit of duty. There is no 
native power in Khartoum, and Egypt, besides governing it 
infamously, has not the strength, as we see, to protect 
it from the Mahdi, or any other assailant from the south. 
If Khartoum is kept at all, we must keep it. The British 
would be, in fact, without Egypt, responsible for a very 
large and pauperised dependency, to which they had im- 
perfect access, and in which, without perpetual petty wars, 
they could do nothing,—could not, for instance, thoroughly 
suppress the slave-trade. If, therefore, the country proposes 
to give up Egypt, we still believe that Khartoum ought to be 
evacuated ; or rather, as there is no other authority possible, 
transferred directly to the Mahdi. If, however, the country is 
resolved to remain in Egypt, the whole situation is changed, 
and it may be advisable to retain Khartoum. It is far beyond 
the real Egypt, but it is on the confluence of the two 
Niles, and, therefore, a natural centre of trade ; it can be made 
by British engineers accessible by the river, and it is the out- 
post from which alone we can begin our inevitable task, if we 
hold Egypt, of finally extirpating the slave-trade. The weary 
Titan is heavily burdened already, but if he holds Egypt, he 
must take up that duty to humanity which, while Egypt was 
independent, we forced on her almost at the point of the 
sword. Khartoum would then be the natural entrepdt, city of 
refuge, and centre for Central-Eastern Africa, and if it were 
given up, would be reconquered within seven years. The 
whole question turns, therefore, like every other connected with 
Egypt, upon the ultimate policy of her Majeety’s Government. 
If we are to go away in a few months or years, it is almost mad- 
ness to retain a wretched city, inaccessible by direct steaming, 
1,100 miles from the Mediterranean and 259 from the Red 
Sea, which, when the Mahdi is defeated, we can only hand 
back to the Khedive, who can neither govern nor protect it. 
If, on the contrary, we are to remain in Egypt, either as Pro- 
tectors or rulers, then it may be inexpedient to surrender a 
city from which we can watch and affect all that passes 
in that division of Africa, from which we can prohibit 
the slave-trade, and which we can, as permanent rulers 
of the Lower Nile Valley, turn into a grand entrepdt of 
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commerce. The decision rests with her Majesty’s Government, 
but events are marching rapidly, and they all march one way. 
We were not to interfere in the domestic administration of 
Egypt, and we have just appointed a Ministry expressly to 
obey our behests ; and we were not to interfere in Khartoum, 
where a fortnight hence her Majesty’s special Agent will be 
the sole responsible authority. It looks very much as if 
Providence intended once more to use Englishmen in the 
work which they do best,—the maintenance of peace, order, 
and justice among dark races too weak of themselves to be 
anything but a prey through long ages to the spoiler. If 
England only knew, as General Gordon knows, what goes on 
in “ Egypt” from Alexandria to Khartoum, the Government 
would have but little option left as to its course. 





THE “REFORM OF THE LORDS.” 


E wish some of the speakers, no longer all Radical, but 
including some Moderate Liberals, like Lord Aberdare 
and Sir H. Vivian, who begin to allude to a “ Reform of the 
House of Lords,” would give the country some notion of the 
plan of Reform in their minds, They never say a word about 
methods. We agree heartily with those who say that a House 
of Commons, elected by all householders, and a House of Peers 
permanently and rather bitterly Tory, cannot long co-exist ; 
but we have never yet seen so much as a suggestive hint as to 
the practical way to avoid the probable deadlock. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s idea that all will go well, if the Lords will 
efface themselves when the Commons tell them, is, indeed, 
very nice and simple, but is a little too like the statement 
that when husband and wife agree there is always peace in 
the house. It is quite true, but it does not exactly settle the 
domestic difficulty, which only arises when Carlyle’s “ melo- 
dious agreement of vote”’ is no longer possible, or, at least, is 
no longer in existence. The necessity of reform may be seen 
never so clearly, but there is no more difficult problem in 
politics; and as we believe the question to be much nearer at 
hand than Peers generally imagine, we think an effort to clear 
the ground will not be wholly wasted. 

In the first place, we see no ground for thinking that the 
Lords will efface themselves, will, that is, desist from rejecting 
minor but valuable Bills, and compelling appeals to the country 
upon important Bills, to the endless hindrance of business and 
vexation of the people. Effacement is abolition, and the Lords 
have, politically, only abolition to risk ; while, socially, abolition 
would be pleasanter than effacement, because of the bargain 
they would be able to make that no more Peers should be 
created. The existing Peers would then be the only titled 
persons among the English-speaking peoples, already a hundred 
millions, owning a fourth of the world. The Lords will go on 
opposing as long as ever they can, the more determinedly as 
legislation, especially about taxation and bequest, becomes, as 
it will become, more democratic. In the second place, we have 
little hope from any scheme of arbitration. There could be 
but one which would be accepted, the “ Referendum,” as it is 
called in Switzerland,—that is, an arrangement that when 
the Houses disagree the whole body of electors should 
vote ‘‘ yes” or “no” to the proposal in dispute. That would 
be a final settlement, and not out of accord with the English 
scheme of making “the legal nation” the final arbiter; but 
statesmen will shrink from it, as introducing the dangerous 
idea of the plébiscite, or government by direct vote, instead of 
government through the vote of a picked though representa- 
tive Assembly. Some of them would dread a Cesar, and 
many would believe, as we should, that the vote on a Referendum 
would prove unbearably Conservative. And in the third place, 
we may leave, we believe, schemes of abolition entirely out of 
the question. They could be passed easily enough, if the 
people wished, for Kings never care for nobles, who are to them 
a mere class, and a small class; but the people do not wish. 
They like the ornamental portion of the Constitution, the red 
robe of the Judge, and will keep it, if only that may be done 
without impediment to business. They would bear a good deal 
before they abolished the Lords and suppressed titles in the 
only practicable way, namely, by heavy taxation for the use of 
them. (The French made their use capital, yet they are used 
as much as ever, but they could not survive taxation.) Moreover, 
the fear of single-Chamber government is in this country 
historic and deep-seated. No Colony dispenses with a 
second House, and it would probably be impossible to con- 
vince Englishmen that a revival of the Royal veto, to be used 
on the responsibility of Ministers, would be a sufficient check 


Bill against the advice of responsible Ministers, in a fit of 
temper or emotion. The country distrusts every Ministry a 
little, and regards the Second Chamber as a reserve force 
with which it is dangerous to dispense,—as, indeed, if the 
millionaires ever succeeded in bribing a majority or a Cabinet. 
it might be. The practical end to be sought—at least, if the 
change is to be made before a Revolutionary storm gets up 
—is therefore Reform, and not abolition, and the diffi- 
culties of Reform are very considerable. There is, for 
example, no method of limiting the co-ordinate power of 
the Lords which would not involve dangers. To compel 
them, for instance, to accept any Bill passed on its third 
reading by a majority of a hundred Commoners would leave 
them powerless just when they might be most useful, when 
a great wave of emotion was passing over the Lower House, 
or it was carried away by temper. We have never been able 
to forget the stampede in favour of the Cattle Disease Bill, or 
the way in which the House changed its view when Mr, 
Plimsoll seemed likely to die of philanthropy. To change, 
again, the absolute veto of the Peers, into a suspensive veto 
for one Parliament, would be to introduce such excessive delay 
into politics as would take all interest out of them; while to 
narrow the veto to one Session would be simply to reduplicate 
every debate, and load the House of Commons with “old 
business” and “ new business,” to be taken together, till 
Members would give up in despair, or be deprived of all 
assistance from men who could not make of representation a 
regular and, very soon, we fear, a paid profession. Any 
work could be done, if all Members would work at it every day, 
all day, and through the year; but only paid professionals will 
do that. No other limitation of power can, we believe, be 
suggested, while the usual devices for compromise by consulta- 
tion are nearly useless. They exist already, and when applied 
always end either in the Bill being spoiled, or in the Houses 
finding that the divergence between them is one of principle, 
and incurable by argument. 

The Reform must be effected through some change in the 
composition of the Lords as a House, and the point is to dis- 
cover one which would work. No attempt to create Peers 
and so equalise the parties will succeed, for besides the dislike 
of the country for the multiplication of Lords till they be- 
came, as the Knights are becoming, a sort of labelled 
caste and nothing else, new Lords cannot be relied on to be 
Liberal. Half of them rat at once, cynically and shamelessly, 
and the remainder become Tories in the next generation. Nor 
have we much reliance on Life Peerages. Where should we 
get three hundred fit men? and if we did get them, why 
should they not all pose as defenders of Conservative order ? 
Besides, it would take a revolution to pass the Bill, the Lords 
being as impatient of the idea as of abolition; while the 
country scarcely cares to be legislated for by dignified old 
gentlemen, not elected, not historic, and not very wealthy. The 
only modifying power conceivable is a process of election. We 
suppose that if two hundred Peers were elected to form the 
voting House—for we would leave each hereditary Peer right 
of speech—two being sent up by all householders in each 
county, they would desire to be re-elected, and therefore pay 
some attention to the opinions of their constituents; but 
it is not certain they would. That plan might be tried, 
as the one which is most in accordance with our man- 
ners, which leaves the Upper House in existence, and 
which maintains the interest of the aristocratic class in the 
business of politics; but it might result in a Tory majority, 
with more power than at present. The Borough Tories and 
County Tories voting together would certainly carry many 
seats, Still, if the Representative Peers cared for their seats, 
such a scheme might work well, while it would have the 
further advantage that Scotland and Ireland would be better 
represented in the Upper House than they are now. It is not 
quite certain, however, that two hundred Peers would care, 
for nothing like that number attend to the business of the 
House ; and if they did not, the scheme would either break 
down, or lead to a great increase in the number of Peers. Or 
the election might be arranged in another way, the working 
two hundred being chosen by the Crown, that is, the 
Cabinet, on the commencement of each Parliament. That 
would ensure general accord between the two Houses, yet leave 
sufficient difference of tone, for every Peer is at heart less 
Liberal than the usually dominant party, and if he works at 
all is ready, if not to throw out a Radical Bill, to make it as 
little Radical as he can. The objection to this scheme, which 
would otherwise work,is not that the Peers would be nomi-. 
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pendent, but that if the majority in the Commons shifted, 
and a new Government came in without a Dissolution—now, it 
is true, an unfrequent occurrence—the Houses might again be 
prought to a deadlock. There is no visible scheme, in fact, 
except possibly direct election, which holds out much hope, 
and we wish the statesmen who have considered the subject 
would tell the country whether they see any which has not 
hitherto been discussed. Do they mean Reform of the Peers, 
or do they mean supersession of the Peers by Senators ; and if 
the latter, who are the Senators to be? At present, all 
remarks upon the Reform of the Lords, unless they mean at 
bottom coercion of the Lords till the majority are afraid to 
vote—a very bad mode of carrying anything but a revolution 
—are a little in the air. 





THE MILES PLATTING JUDGMENT. 


ARON POLLOCK’S decision in the Miles Platting Case 
must be taken as settling the question of law as to 
whether a Bishop has a right to subject a presentee to an 
interrogatory as to what he intends to do, if instituted to the 
living to which he has been presented, and to make his own 
course conditional on the answers to that interrogatory. It 
would appear from the judgment that if the interrogatory has 
reference to acts which the Bishop has good reason to fear the 
incumbent’s doing, and which, if done, would be unlawful acts, 
and would subject the incumbent who did them to the censure 
of an Ecclesiastical Court, there is no reason to complain 
of the Bishop for offering the presentee a chance of satisfying 
him that he is mistaken in anticipating that the presentee 
will do those unlawful acts. Baron Pollock pointed out very 
candidly that the judgment which he gave led to this re- 
sult,—* That a Bishop may refuse a clerk presented to him 
upon grounds relating to acts of ritual, which, had they 
arisen in the case of a beneficed clergyman, according at least 
to modern practice, would have been dealt with in the first 
instance by monition, and not by deprivation. This, how- 
ever,” he adds, “cannot affect the jurisdiction of the Bishop, 
although it is an argument for the exercise by him of due 
caution ; whereas, to hold that the Bishop had no jurisdiction 
would be to decide that however extreme in form or deter- 
mined in purpose past offences against ritual might be, the 
Bishop could not refuse, but must admit, although it might 
be obvious that in accordance with the solemnly expressed 
intention of the clerk, he would probably, if not certainly, 
continue a course which must lead to deprivation,—a decision 
which, in my judgment, would be repugnant to reason, and un- 
fair alike to the patron, the presentee, and the parishioners.” 
That is very temperately put, and indeed the tone of the whole 
judgment, though we regret its drift, seems to us admirable. 
Throughout, Baron Pollock was most careful to say that, 
whether the Bishop of Manchester had exercised a wise 
discretion in declining to give Mr. Cowgill a trial without 
previously questioning him at all, was not the issue, the only 
issue being whether the Bishop had a discretion, and whether 
the grounds on which he exercised it were such as the law 
would admit to be sufficient. If this be so, though “the Bishop 
may not be bound to have acted upon them by reason of the 
judicial discretion which is vested in him,” yet, “ having acted 
on them, he has a good defence to the present action.” Again, 
Baron Pollock said that the argument that Mr. Cowgill, as 
curate, had acted under the direction of his incumbent, and 
had never been admonished by his Bishop to discontinue his 
practices, “is not in my view matter which can affect the judg- 
ment of the Court, though it may properly be addressed to the 
discretion of the Bishop.” In a word, the decision is this,— 
that whether it was or was not wise for the Bishop to act as 
he did, it was perfectly legal for him to do so, and that the 
preliminary interrogatory to which Mr. Cowgill was subjected 
must not be regarded as imposing new conditions over and above 
those which the law required, but only as having opened the 
way for him to remove doubts suggested by his former actions as 
curate of the parish to the living of which he had been presented. 
This is,—as we must assume, until it has been appealed 
against and reversed, not that we know anything of the 
prospect of an appeal,—a true view of the law of the case. 
But we must point out that it gives the sanction of the law 
to quite a new prospect of preliminary inquisition in the 
Church. We all know clergymen of influence,—we ourselves 
know one clergyman of influence whom we should much like 
to see promoted to the Bench of Bishops,—who do not read 
the Athanasian Creed, and who have been heartily supported 
by their flocks,—as Mr. Cowgill was by his congregation in 








his Ritualistic practices,—in refusing to read it. Well, sup- 
pose such a man be nominated by the Crown to a Bishopric, 
and a congé d’élire be sent down to the Dean and Chapter to 
elect him, is it not obvious that by the law as now defined, 
the Dean and Chapter in question would have a_per- 
fect right to question him as to his reluctance, if 
enthroned in the Bishop’s chair, to read the Athanasian 
Creed ; and would they not be supported in refusing to elect, 
if he persisted in his scruples on that head? Surely, what 
is good law for an incumbent is good law for a Bishop; 
and the Dean and Chapter of any Cathedral who received the 
Queen’s mandate to elect a particular incumbent to be their 
Bishop of whom it was notorious that he had never read 
the Athanasian Creed on the appointed festivals, would 
have, if Baron Pollock be right, a sound legal position 
in pleading that he had raised great suspicions of his 
conformity to the law of the Church by his previous practices 
as incumbent, and that unless he could satisfy them as to his 
intention to obey the law strictly in future, they felt that 
they would be abusing their responsible position by electing 
him, However this may be, it is quite clear that if any such 
clerk is presented to the Bishop of Manchester for institution, 
he is bound, if he would not deal out unjust measures to different 
parties in the Church, to decline to institute him until he has 
satisfied himself by preliminary inquisition of his intention 
to keep the law, which he has hitherto broken, strictly in 
future. Indeed, the case would be, from one point of view, 
very much stronger than the case of Mr. Cowgill. For Mr. 
Cowgill had been presented to a living in which, if he 
should break the law, he would break it without scandal to 
his parishioners, for in Miles Platting it was impossible to find 
three bond fide parishioners who objected to the breach of law. 
But in such a case as we are now putting, there would be no 
guarantee at all that a presentee who had been in the habit of 
omitting the Athanasian Creed with the consent of one 
congregation, would not cause a great scandal to his new 
Church by adopting the like practice. It is clear, then, that 
if the Bishop of Manchester is not willing to deal out the most 
unequal measure to different classes of law-breakers in the 
church, he is bound to subject any Broad-Church presentee 
known to omit the Athanasian Creed on the days on which it is 
appointed by the Rubric to be read, to a strict inquisition as to 
his future intentions on that subject, and to refuse to present 
him, if he does not answer them satisfactorily. Further, though 
it is well known that there are great difficulties about enforcing 
the law on Bishops, we cannot doubt that if Dr. Fraser himself 
is translated to another diocese, and if Baron Pollock’s law 
applies to Deans and Chapters in trouble about their new 
nominee, as well as to Bishops in trouble about their new 
presentee, the Dean and Chapter of that new diocese would 
have a perfect right to subject Dr. Fraser to a rigid inquisi- 
tion as to his intentions in regard to the cope. It is notorious 
that he has never worn a cope in his own Cathedral. It is 
notorious that the law requires him to wear a cope, in the 
performance of certain rites ; and so far as we can see, the Dean 
and Chapter which should treat him as he has treated Mr. Cow- 
gill, would be supported by Baron Pollock’s judgment in declining 
to elect him without his previously pledging himself to change 
his course of action, and to wear a cope in future in all the 
rites in which it has been decided by law that he should 
wear one. Indeed, as it appears to us, the right of putting 
clergymen as to whose previous practice there is any proof of 
illegality, to the question as to their future intentions in the 
new positions to which they are appointed, is now solemnly 
sanctioned; and as there are so very many clergymen, 
of all shades of opinion and practice, who have committed 
illegalities in their conduct of the Church services, this issue 
opens out a very formidable prospect for future inquisitions. 
The Church Association should be on the look-out to press on 
all Low-Church Bishops that they should strictly interrogate 
Ritualists who can be proved ever to have worn a stole, as to 
their intentions for the future before instituting them to a 
benefice ; while the Church Union might, if they chose,—fortu- 
nately, they have never chosen,—retaliate by urging on all High- 
Church Bishops to subject Low-Church presentees who have 
been guilty of the many deficiencies of ritual in vogue among 
the Evangelicals,—such as the failure to give the elements to 
each communicant individually, with a separate address to each, 
—to a strict interrogatory as to their future intentions on this 
subject. We fear that in point of fact there will be a great 
stimulus to the practice of rigid inquisition into the intentions 
of presentees or appointees of ecclesiastical offices, as a con- 
sequence of this decision. 
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For we must remember that this is not a new practice in the 
Church, and that sixty years since it was much more 
common than it is now, though Bishop Fraser’s precedent 
and Baron Pollock’s judgment will probably effect a revival 
of it. Some of our readers will remember Sydney Smith’s 
most entertaining essay on Bishop Marsh’s inquisition into 
the faith of the Curates whom he was to ordain :—‘ The 
Bishop not only puts the questions, but he assigns the 
limits within which they are to be answered. Two inches to 
original sin, an inch and a half to justification, three-quarters 
to predestination, and to free-will only a quarter of an inch.” 
We may have the same practice again, only instead of doc- 
trinal questions they will be ritual questions; two inches as to 
vestments, an inch and a half to the mingling of water with 
the wine, three-quarters to lighted candles, and to the elevated 
chalice only a quarter of an inch. It is a dangerous prospect 
for a Church such as ours, where there are law-breakers on 
all sides, and on the Episcopal Bench not a few. The sanction 
given to this sort of personal scrutiny into the purpose of the 
clergy to continue or discontinue the sins of the past, is one 
that threatens us with scandals, recriminations, and ample 
occasions of disgust. 


THE “REVOLUTIONARY ARMY” AND ITS 
STRENGTH. 


STORY was circulated for a moment in London last 
week, and even appeared in the Zimes, which suggested 

that Paris might very speedily be in revolution. It was stated 
that 130,000 workmen, chiefly of the lower and hardy class, 
were out of work, that they had recognised their own numbers, 
that they had appointed delegates, and that the delegates had 
informed the Members of the Extreme Left that they could 
wait no longer, that they must have work, and that they 
should descend into the streets. Even allowing for the in- 
crease of sensational description which has of necessity followed 
the substitution of telegraphic bulletins for letters, that was 
an ominous announcement, and thirty years since would have 
affected all the Bourses of Europe. This time, however, though 
the statement appears to have been true, no consequences fol- 
lowed, the Funds remained stationary, the Chamber showed no 
excitement, and when asked for a grant, rejected “urgency ” for 
the proposal, and there was not even a riot in the streets. The fact 
is significant of a great change, which has occurred not only in 
France, but all over the Continent, the great decline in the 
effective force of the Revolutionary Army encamped in great 
cities. The enforcement of universal military service and the 
adoption of breech-loading rifles have almost paralysed insur- 
rection. The artisans are quite as numerous as they were, 
quite as distressed at times, and, perhaps, more generally given 
—especially in Paris and Berlin—to extreme opinions; while 
the proportion of them who have been soldiers and are familiar 
with arms is very much larger than of old. Nevertheless, 
they are proportionately very much weaker for street fighting. 
The number of trained soldiers kept in garrison is much 
greater, and the arms with which they are provided are much 
more terrible. Formerly, rulers attacked mobs with cavalry, 
who could be stopped by barricades ; or with infantry, bearing 
muskets not much better than those in the hands of the in- 
surgents. Now, the Generals in command use light artillery, 
against which ordinary barricades will not last, and urge for- 
ward masses of infantry trained to machine-like discipline, who 
pour out of the new rifles a continuous rain of bullets, against 
which even soldiers can hardly be induced to stand, and which 
actually withers mobs. Mobs, even when composed of drilled 
men, huddle together, ard in those circumstances under modern 
fire the proportion killed in ten minutes is too great for human 
courage to endure. Even religious fanaticism shrinks before 
that storm, and political or social fanaticism has not yet reached 
that level. Moreover, this terrible power is not only more 
sternly used by those who control it, but is much more fully 
appreciated by the masses than the old power. The rulers are 
more tempted to slay as if in battle, because they think, after 
the experience of the Commune in Paris and Carthagena, that 
they are protecting civilisation and society, as well as them- 
selves ; while the military drill of the people, which should 
increase their courage, acts in the other way. The artisans 
have passed through the mill, and they all realise with 
painful clearness what it is for crowds armed with scratch 
weapons, and half supplied with ammuniticn, to face 
Regulars armed with breech-loaders, and carrying sixty rounds 
per man. It is not your old soldier, as Wellington pointed 
out, who is least afraid of the bullets, and insurgents who 
have been in the ranks know best the effect of modern fire. 








And finally, the soldiers have, we believe, become more trust- 
worthy. It is a matter for experienced non-commissioned 
officers to decide, but unless we are mistaken, the relations 
between the garrisons of great Continental cities and the 
citizens have materially altered for the worse. The Red 
leaders, especially the Socialists, have gone further in extreme 
opinions than the soldiers, who for the most part will inherit 
little farms, can understand, much less agree with, and are 
betraying a most irritating hatred of soldiers merely as 
such. The soldiers respond, they feel a certain fear 
of attack when wandering about, and they obey orders 
to fire with the dreadful readiness always shown when 
classes are angrily opposed. The masses, therefore, not 
only have less chance, but know it, and shrink from 
émeutes with a new fear. We do not say the day of such 
movements is gone by, for we do not know whether social or 
political passion will or will not penetrate the ranks in uni- 
form ; but we do say that till it does, the threat of descending 
into the streets will cease to exercise its old, paralysing influ- 
ence on politics. External order, whatever it is worth, has 
gained a new and effective guarantee. 

Whether the change will produce only good, as most English- 
men will at once assume, it is difficult to say, for as yet we 
know singularly little of the ultimate tendency of universal 
drill. It may stereotype Governments, and it may release them 
from their fear of innovation. As yet, the result has not been 
good, for moderate Liberals have lost power everywhere, dis- 
affection has taken new and darker forms, and the rulers of 
the Continent have been at once paralysed and embittered by 
incessant threats of assassination, just so often carried out as 
to maké defence in the effective fashion, by thick walls, deep 
moats, and highly-paid guards, seem at once cumbrous and 
cowardly. We should say that since 1866, Kings have been 
distinctly less willing to trust their peoples; while the practice 
of assassination has markedly increased, and the “ disaffected” 
seek more impossible and anarchical objects. Little, however, 
can be formulated from the experience of only seventeen years. 
It is not probable that assassination will last as a great dread 
in politics. Epidemics of crime rarely endure, and this par- 
ticular form of it has appeared and disappeared many times in 
history. The assassins may perceive that the crime is useless, or 
directly injurious to liberty, the peoples will find that universal 
suffrage steadily used will yield them all they seek, and then 
the new Social safety derived from the scientific organisation 
of Armies may prove a source of social development. English- 
men hardly understand how disturbing an influence the fear 
of invasion is, or how life has been embittered on the Continent 
by the dread entertained by all employers of too much liberty 
among the employed. Arrangements like Poor-laws, Trades 
Unions, and Benefit Societies, which here are considered 
natural and beneficial, are there regarded as _ conces- 
sions to the rising spirit of anarchy,—injuries to property, 
not advantages to labour. A strong security which 
terminated that fear would allow of a great advance of 
society, and that in a direction in which rulers—who for the 
most part dislike the prosperous, and pity the very poor—will 
be quite willing to take the lead. A kingdom ruled by a wise 
Parliament, in which the masses could not descend into the 
streets, but could in the long-run influence legislation, would 
not necessarily be an unhappy State. At all events, whatever 
the effect of the change, there can be no doubt whatever of its 
having occurred. In Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, 
the physical power of the lowest class to overturn or arrest 
Governments has markedly declined, till a descent into the 
streets would, in the judgment of very rash leaders, be 
as foolish as an insurrection in Ireland would be in 
the eyes of the Clan-na-Gael. The people have every- 
where but in Russia gained new suffrages, but they have 
lost old potencies, and the result everywhere should be a 
stillness favourable at least to the development of material 
civilisation. Amid that stillness there should be a new burst 
of intellectual energy, and though we do not see it in litera- 
ture or art, and only hope for it in theology, we do see it--as in 
the stillness which followed the exhaustion of 1815—in some 
branches of material progress. If the experiments now con- 
ducting in Paris for the transmission of unimpaired electrical 
energy over long distances should succeed—and the savants have 
hope—man’s power of dominating nature will be multiplied 
manyfold, and he should, therefore, be the happier, for his 
burden of work will be less. He probably will not be, for he 
gains very little by all his knowledge ; but at least his power 
of being happier, if he is only a little wiser, will be increased, 
and that is something. 
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PARTY SPIRIT AND THE BANKRUPTCY ACT. 


HERE is no limit to the range of party rancour among 
the Conservative Party. It used to be the case that 
when an Act was passed, the battle-cries which had raged over 
it while it still remained a Bill died away, or faded into echoes 
which only feebly reverberated from the mouth of some feeble 
politician, who could not get out of the groove in which his 
party feeling had made him run, But now it would seem 
that when the batile’s lost and won, the hurly-burly is not 
done, and that the cries of the vanquished are to vent 
themselves in impotent imprecations against the victor 
even more loudly than before. Whether it is that the abilities 
and energy of Mr. Chamberlain make him peculiarly the 
object of rancorous hostility, or that some unsuspected abuses 
have been smitten by him, certain it is that the two great 
Acts of last Session—the Patent and the Bankruptcy Acts— 
have been assailed with a persistent virulence which is unsur- 
passed in the history of political partisanship. This is the 
more remarkable, as those Acts are what are called non- 
political in character, and, moreover, were passed without any 
organised party opposition. As regards the Patent Act, the 
attacks upon it have had so little foundation that they have 
been disregarded. But the Bankruptcy Act still furnishes a 
theme for impassioned assaults upon the promoter and 
worker of the Bill. It is alleged that the President of 
the Board of Trade has shown a cynical disregard for any 
claims but those of party in his appointments under the Act, 
that the effect of the Act is only to exalt his officials at the 
expense of the public, and that the new Act will cause far 
greater expenses than the old Act. 

The question of Patronage involves a question of principle, 
as well as a question of fact. In the old days, the maxim of 
political warfare was, “Vi Victis.” The spoils to the victors, 
was the doctrine of English, as it still is of American 
statesmen; and, as a rule, when a Conservative Govern- 
ment comes into power, the doctrine still tends to pre- 
vail, But even with Conservative Governments, the doctrine 
is not carried out in its rigour, and Liberal Governments have 
of late shown a perhaps ostentatious desire to upset it. 
The appointment of the present Primate is, perhaps, the 
strongest instance of it that has ever been seen. In 
judicial appointments, notably that of the present Master 
of the Rolls, the same policy has been pursued. Mr. 
Chamberlain pledged himself not to make his appointments 
under the new Act depend on political considerations. To 
prevent the possibility of his being charged with doing so, he 
delegated the selection of the appointees to a Departmental 
Committee, and he has acted in strict accordance with their 
recommendations. The result is, that the chief Official Re- 
ceiver and a proportion of his subordinates are of a Con- 
servative colour. If the majority are Liberals, that is to be at- 
tributed to the superior activity and intelligence which we may 
reasonably ascribe to those who sympathise with the party of 
activity and progress, and to the fact that the majority of 
applications come from Liberals. 

Next, as to the expense of working the new Act. It has 
been stated that the new Act is far more expensive than the old. 
But the fact is that the schedule of fees and costs under the 
new Act is, in the vast majority of cases, a verbatim tran- 
script of the same schedule under the Act of 1869. In the 
proceedings up to the issue of a receiving-order, the 
schedule is absolutely identical, with the exception of the 
last item,—the charge for attending court on the hearing, 
which is reduced to half what it was. But it is said 
and repeated that, “under the old Act, a debtor pre- 
senting a petition paid 20s. Now he has not only to pay 
£5, but to deposit £5 to cover expenses to be incurred by 
the Official Receiver.” No doubt ; and if the extra payment 
had the effect of stopping fraudulent liquidations altogether, 
it would be money well laid out. Perhaps it may. Probably 
it will not. But when a liquidation is necessary, the net re- 
sult of the new system will be far cheaper than the old, as 
was pointed out by one of the best of our County-Court 
Judges, Mr. Motteram, Q.C. Instead of having to pay a 
solicitor to issue notices, and so forth, ail the work is done 
by the Official Receiver, and included in the fee. Further, 
“under the old act, the creditors had to have a manager 
and receiver, who was paid £10, £15, £20; and then there was 
a trustee, who acted with a committee of inspection, which 
voted him sometimes £100, sometimes £200, and he had 
known as much as £500 having been paid to that official. It 
was true that the Government charged 6 per cent. on the 


_affidavit is charged a couple of shillings, instead of one. 





receipts of the estate, but for those charges the whole work 
was done, and the costs before paid to solicitors, accountants, 
and committees of inspection were done away with.” Again, 
under the old act, payments to brokers above the scale laid down 
in the schedule were allowed, at the discretion of the trustee, 
who had every inducement to do everything in a generous way, 
as such generosity was apt to have a reflective action on 
himself. Now, a larger allowance can only be made on the order 
of the Board of Trade, which may be safely trusted not to 
make such an order without absolute necessity. So, too, the 
minimum accountant’s charges are slightly reduced. On the 
other hand, a 6d. stamp is now imposed on proxies to vote at 
creditors’ meetings, a proof of debt is charged 1s., and an 
But 
these are very slight additions, and certainly will be far less 
than the reductions. Perhaps the greatest reduction of 
all will be effected by the transfer of the administration of 
insolvent estates of deceased persons from the Chancery Division, 
with its inquiries and reports, and costs ard delays, to the 
quicker and cheaper management of the Official Receiver. A 
great boon will be conferred on small tradesmen by the sum- 
mary method provided for dealing with small bankruptcies 
under £300. 

How, after a candid consideration of the Act and the new 
scale of charges, any one can contend that the working of the 
Bankruptcy Law will be more burdensome than the old, it is 
impossible to explain, except in one way. That one way was 
suggested by Mr. Motteram, and is—* determined misinterpreta- 
tion” and misrepresentation at the hands of those who are 
inspired by “determined hostility ” to a Liberal Government 
and all its works, 





THE MALVERN HILLS. 


PRIVATE Bill will be introduced in the coming Session 
of Parliament which merits no common amount of 
public attention and support. It is a Bill “ for the prevention 
of encroachments upon the Malvern Hills,” and it deals with 
the question in a far larger spirit than has yet been shown in 
regard to the preservation of Commons. The objects it is 
sought to attain by legislation are two :—In the first place, it 
is proposed to vest in the hands of a body of elected Conser- 
vators two tracts of debateable common land, which the re- 
spective lords of the manor have consented to surrender to the 
public. In the next place, it is proposed to give these same 
Conservators the power of protecting from illegal enclosure 
the whole of the Malvern Hills. The first of these objects 
calls for no comment. The lords of the manor in question 
believe that they are entitled to inclose certain portions of the 
hills, but in consideration of the surrounding lands being pro- 
perly protected and managed, they are willing not to press 
their rights. It is obvious that a lord of the manor may be 
willing to forego a claim on these terms which, withoui this 
stipulation, he would have good reason for insisting on. If 
he simply refrains from enclosing when enclosure is going on 
all round about him, he may injure his own property, without 
doing any good to the public. It is the second object of the 
Bill that gives it its novelty and importance. There is an old 
Act of Parliament providing that two-thirds of the Forest or 
Chase of Malvern “should be from thenceforth and for ever 
left free for the freeholders, and tenants, and commoners to 
take their common of pasture and common estovers therein, as 
theretofore they had been accustomed,” and forbidding any 
“* mean lords of feus or manors, or other freeholders or owners 
whatsoever,” to “enclose any part of the said grounds.” It 
might seem, therefore, that under this provision the Malvern 
Hills are sufliciently protected against encroachment; and in 
theory, no doubt, they are so. But in practice, a provision of 
this kind goes for very little. The rights are there, if there 
were any one to enforce them. The violations of these 
rights are duly forbidden, if there were any one to see that 
the prohibition is obeyed. But where the offender is a lord 
of the manor, and the persons whose rights are infringed are 
cottagers, there is no equality between the attack and the de- 
fence. The lord of the manor satisfies himself, in one way or 
another, that what he proposes to do is not contrary to law. 
If he has any lingering doubt upon this head, he soothes his 
conscience by the recollection that, if he is mistaken, the 
Courts will do justice between him and the commoners. And 
so, no doubt, they would, if the facts in issue between the 
parties were properly before them. But a cottager naturally 
thinks twice before he goes to law with a wealthy neigh- 
bour. 
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In point of fact, he has not the means of going to law with 
him. Possibly, too, he may not wish to do so, because the 
lord has paid him something for the right of common of which 
he is to be deprived ; and though the bargain would be a bad 
one for the cottager, if he were sure of always remaining in 
the same place, it may not be a bad one for a man whose 
work may any day carry him into another neighbourhood. 
But though the commoner may be content with what he gets 
for surrendering his rights of common, the impersonal public 
behind him may be irreparably injured by his act. From 
the point of view of the community, land left in common 
and land enclosed are different things. Both, no doubt, 
have technically their individual owners,—the lord and 
the commoners jointly in the one case, and the lord or some 
one claiming under him in the other. But in the land held 
jointly by the lord and the commoners, the public has a real, 
though not a legal interest. It is open waste, and as such 
it can be walked over or ridden over at pleasure. What this 
Bill aims at is the creation of a body which shall re- 
present the commoners, and shall at the same time repre- 
sent the public which is indirectly concerned in protecting 
the commoners’ rights. The eighth clause makes the Con- 
servators “capable on their own behalf, or on behalf 
of any freeholder or tenant of any manor, or other per- 
son entitled to any rights of common or other commonable 
rights exercisable upon or in the Hills, or any part thereof, of 
taking any such proceedings and doing any such things for or 
in the protection or defence of any of the said rights, or for 
preventing or remedying any inclosure or encroachment on the 
Hills, as any person entitled to the said rights would be capable 
of taking and doing; and for that purpose, the Conservators 
shall be deemed to have and be entitled to all rights of com- 
mon of pasture and estovers and other commonable rights upon 
the Hills.” It will be seen that this clause makes no change in the 
legal property in the Hills. What the lord of a manor can legally 
do now he will be able legally to do after the Bill has passed. 
The difference will be that he will not then be able to do 
illegal things with impunity. Now, he can do them with 
impunity. He can enclose on the chance that none of the 
commoners will object, and the public, which is equally 
interested with the commoner in preventing enclosure, has no 
locus standi in the matter, and consequently can do nothing to 
oppose him. If this Bill passes, the Conservators will, as re- 
gards all manors the lords of which have assented to the 
scheme, be in the position of commoners, and have the same 
rights of preventing enclosure. They, moreover, unlike the 
commoners, will not be afraid of litigation, and they will 
represent an interest which cannot be bought off. 

It might have been thought that the clause which enacts 
that the provisions of the Bill shall not affect the manor 
until the lord shall have consented to the same in writing, 
would have disarmed all opposition on the part of the lords. 
Apparently, however, this is not the case. Notice of opposi- 
tion has been given by the owners of one of the manors it is 
hoped to include in the scheme, the idea presumably being that 
if the Bill passes, public opinion will force them to consent to 
it, though it may still be in their power to induce Parliament 
to throw the Bill out. So far as we see at present, the proviso 
about consent is framed in a spirit of extreme, though 
perhaps not needless caution. The lords lose nothing 
by this Bill that is rightly theirs. If they enclose now, 
they are apparently going in the teeth of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, though it is more than likely that none of those who 
are competent to resist them will have the courage or the 
means to do so. All that the Bill does is to create a protec- 
tor of the settlement,—an authority which shall have an effec- 
tive instead of a merely technical right to see that enclosures 
are prevented. Neither the lords nor the commoners will in 

any single respect be the worse for its passing. Each will 
retain the rights that they now enjoy. The only difference 
will be that in future no one will be able to go beyond his 
rights. One great advantage of this mode of disposing of the 
question is that it leaves the Malvern Hills just as they are. 
They are not to be turned into a public playground, but to 
remain the wild upland pasture that they have always been. 
None of the commoners will lose their rights in the Hills by 
reason of this Bill. In the future as in the past, they will 
turn out their sheep and cut the gorse and bracken. Never, 
in short, has so promising a scheme of commons preservation 
been presented to Parliament; and in the interest not of 
Malvern only, but of other districts to which a similar measure 
may in time be applied, its progress deserves to be watched 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON NOTHING. 


prensa will be inclined to say that Sir Stafford North. 
cote’s speech about Nothing, was nothing of a speech, 
Not only was he very entertaining last Saturday, but even more 
instructive than entertaining. And he might, perhaps, have been 
even still more instructive, without being less entertaining, if 
he had but told his hearers, what the mathematicians teach,— 
that nothing is as far beyond the grasp of human faculty as in- 
finity itself. Ifwe could understand nothing, we could under. 
stand infinity, for these are but correlatives, the one being the 
limit which we constantly approach when we halve a finite 
quantity, and then halve what remains, and so on, indefi- 
nitely; and the other, but the limit which we constantly 
approach when we double a finite quantity, and then double the 
product, and so on, indefinitely. The one process leads to a 
goal as mysterious and inexplicable as the other; and hence 
‘nothing ’ is just as much beyond the conception of a race which 
tries to help itself to understand minutiz by the aid of the 
microscope, as infinity is beyond the conception of a race 
which tries to help itself to understand gigantic distances by 
the aid of the telescope. The infinitesimal is as much beyond our 
comprehension as the infinite, and yet, though no one confounds 
the infinite with the finite, every one fancies that if he can 
understand anything, he can, a fortiori, understand nothing, 
However, Sir Stafford Northcote was not very far wrong, even 
from this point of view, when he suggested to his hearers, as he 
did, that in the world as we know it, what we call annihilation 
really means nothing but reducing one sort of resisting force in 
order to increase the effect of some other aggressive force. Just 
as withdrawing the air from a tube involves giving power to the 
outward air to sustain a column of water or column of mercury 
in the tube so exhausted, so, hinted Sir Stafford, nihilism in 
politics means nothing more than producing a political vacuum, 
into which the currents of human passion will intrude the most 
unexpected columns of solid energy or fluid passion. You can- 
not draw off one sort of energy without drawing on another. 
You cannot sweep one influence away without introducing 
another influence,—and very likely one which you are 
the last to expect,—in its room. But though Sir Stafford 
hinted this, and intended, no doubt, to make his hearers in- 
terpret the doctrine in a Conservative sense, as a great lesson 
against hasty change, he did not see that it really applies 
as much to neutralising the natural desire for progressive 
change, as it does to neutralising the Conservative instinct for 
remaining as weare. Perhaps, indeed, he did see it, for while 
praising the policy of “ masterly inactivity ” when it represents a 
real immaturity of judgment, and a disposition to wait till fuller 
materials for judgment are at hand, Sir Stafford Northcote did, 
we think, indicate that no inactivity could be masterly which 
does not seize opportunity at the right moment, and then trans- 
form the previous inactivity into cool and clear activity. We 
wonder that he did not quote Wordsworth’s lines in praise of 
“masterly inactivity,” which were quite to the point. Our 
readers will remember that when reproached with sitting on an 
old grey stone to dream his time away, the poet defended his 
masterly inactivity thus :— 


‘The eye it cannot choose but see, 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 
Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
Bat we must still be seeking ?” 
In other words, the “wise passiveness” of the poet,—the 
“ masterly inactivity ” of Sir Stafford Northcote,—is as positive 
a policy as any, and one, we may add, not less apt,—perhaps 
more apt,—to lead to sudden springs of passionate impulse, as 
one of more steady and constant action. Brooding minds, 
whether of nations or individuals, are always those from which 
the greatest and most startling energies proceed. If you 
accumulate your store of impulse for any length of time, that 
store of impulse will always be the more potent for the accumu- 
lation. To take Sir Stafford Northcote’s own examples, William 
the Silent and Shakespeare’s Cordelia are not the less potent 
energies in the different worlds in which they move, for their 





with keen sympathy and interest. 


“ wise passiveness.” On the contrary, the one changes the face of 
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Northern Europe, and the other, in spite of the small stint 


of one hundred and nine lines to which Shakespeare limits her 
in the whole five acts of his play, keeps her spell upon us through- 
outthe whole drama; and even after its melancholy close, to use 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s own beautiful words, “lingers about our 
recollections as if we had seen some being more beautiful and 
purer than a thing of earth, who had communicated with us by 
a higher medium than that of words.” That is, the suppression 
of the ordinary modes of activity may mean, and often does 
mean, the highest activity of which human nature is capable; 
go that inertness in one sphere not unfrequently involves intense 
activity in another. And as this applies just as much to nations 
as to individuals, we do not see how a Conservative lesson can very 
well be extracted from the doctrine that you cannot neutralise one 
species of energy, without in all probability stimulating another. 
That is very true, but it is as much a lesson against neutralising 
the progressive activity of peoples, as it is against destroying 
hastily what you do not see your way to replace. You may 
make your boiler burst by accumulating force which you do 
not use, just as easily as you may wreck your train by putting 
on too much speed. 


Perhaps Sir Stafford Northcote came nearest to the kind of 
nothingness which is really the basis of genuine Conservatism, 
when he referred to the title of a Narcissus to the praise 
of his contemporaries :— 

“Narcissus is the glory of his race, 

For who does nothing with a better grace ?” 
If, instead of accumulating force by repressing its outward 
manifestation, you can find the temperament which has no force 
in it, and not only has no force in it, but has a thoroughly 
gracious manner in manifesting the want of it, you really do 
get, so far as persons of that temperament go, a genuine basis for 
true Conservatism. The spirit which animates the dolce fur niente 
is necessarily Conservative, and not only so, but so far as it per- 
meates others and imbues them with pleasure in its own indolence, 
it tends to make others Conservative too. Only, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote very justly warned his hearers, that dreamy type of 
character is hardly the one that it is safe to copy; and he might 
have added that it is a type which cannot possibly be common 
amongst those “dim, common populations” spurred on to effort 
by want and pain. So that the only “masterly inactivity ” 
which really favours the policy of Conservatism is a kind of 
masterly inactivity which is impossible to the masses of men, and 
irritating to.those masses even in the few to whom it is possible. 
The accumulation of inward heat is not Conservative, but 
revolutionary ; and if the languor which reflects a real dispo- 
sition to do nothing is Conservative in its truest sense, it is 
impossible to the multitude who can neither be languid them- 
selves, nor be soothed by the spectacle of mild languor in 
others. 

Perhaps the most interesting hint in Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
lecture was his suggestion that the modern doctrine of evolution 
without God, is equivalent to the dogma that something is always 
being born out of nothing. That has always seemed to us be- 
yond question. In the first place, the principle of evolution itself 
must have sprung from nothing, if there was no mind in the 
Universe before it came into action; in the next place, all its 
conditions,—the principle of parentage itself, the transmission 
of qualities from parent to offspring,—the variations which are 
the conditions of improvement,—and the identity of the physical 
conditions which render life easier with the moral conditions 
which render it richer,—are all consequences of nothing, on that 
theory ; indeed, on that theory, the mindless Universe becomes a 
great bank without a banker, which is nevertheless constantly ac- 
cumulating at compound interest advantages which sprang out 
of nothing, and are prolific of everything. That is a philosophy 
which Sir Stafford Northcote certainly repudiates as heartily as 
we do, but is it not more really Conservative than the one 
he prefers? At least, the political doctrine of laisser-faire 
is a genuine and natural product of the belief in this mindless 
evolution of the universe, for it is impossible to think that a 
finite human mind, which is a mere single fruit of mindless 
evolution, can be itself fit to tamper with the law of evolution; 
whereas those who regard man as the creation of God may fairly 
think that in endowing man with the sense of responsibility, 
God also imposed on him the duty of directing, so far as he 
may, the stream of human energy and action. It seems to us, 
then, that in the only direction in which Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
amusing discourse on “Nothing” tends to a specific conclu- 
sion, it tends to a conclusion adverse to the general view with 








which he, as the leader of the Conservative party, may be sup- 


posed to have chosen his subject, and to have intended to 
illustrate it. 





INDUSTRY AS MATTER OF RACE. 

\ \ J] E wonder what it is that imparts the curious quality of 
Industry to any people? No animal except a beaver 

has it, and no man in the totally uncivilised and, therefore, 
presumably natural condition. The popular English view that 
it is in some way inherent in race, that black men are very lazy, 
brown men lazy, yellow men rather lazy, and white men lazy- 
ish, while the Englishman alone loves work for itself, is 
palpably untrue. Englishmen, to begin with, are not the most 
industrious of the white race. The Belgian peasantry, most 
of the French peasantry, and some of the Prussian peasantry 
beat them hollow in the power of persistent, monotonous, long- 
continued application to disagreeable work. They labour, take 
them all round, three hours in the day longer than average 
Englishmen, who, indeed, are rather fierce workers, possessed 
of a special energy, than industrious men. The English can get 
quantities of work, and good work, done; but they will only work 
six days in seven, they try hard to get another day in each week, 
and do get a half-one, and they are savagely irritable about 
long hours, which Continentals bear quite placidly. When they 
can, they fight for a day lasting from ten to four; and when 
they cannot, they will strike rather than bear two unusual hours 
a week. We greatly doubt if English labourers would toil for 
any wages for fifteen hours a day, as the Auvergnats do; and 
are quite sure they would kill somebody, if forced to work four- 
teen hours in stifling dens, as the silk throwsters of North Italy 
are. Indeed, they shirk some trades because the work is too 
hard, and have not only not a monopoly in their own bakeries 
and sugar refineries, but no fair share in either of them. The 
Germans and Scotch do three parts of that work. The English- 
man’s idea of rising in life, indeed, is to be free of heavy work, 
and he shares the feeling of the Lowland Scotch, who, asa great 
American employer of labour testified before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, are, as labourers in the United States, 
of no use at all. They all become masters in two years. As 
to the Yellow Races, who ought to be just lazier than Euro- 
peans, they beat them altogether. We suppose there are in- 
dolent Chinese, but the immense majority of that vast people 
have an unequalled power of work; care nothing about hours, 
and so long as they are paid, will go on with a dogged, steady 
persistence in toil for sixteen hours a day, such as no European 
can rival. No English ship-carpenter will work like a Chinese, 
no laundress will wash as many clothes, and a Chinese com- 
positor would very soon be expelled for over-toil by an English 
“chapel” of the trade. The Chinese peasants and boatmen 
work all day, and every day; and, in fact, but for untiring 
industry, the closely packed masses of China could not be sus- 
tained as they are by artificial irrigation. Of the Brown Races, 
the Arabs generally prefer abstemiousness carried to a starving 
point to continuous labour ; but the most numerous brown people, 
the Indian, labour unrelaxingly for seventy-seven hours a week. 
They are often called lazy by unobservant Europeans, because 
they enjoy the cool of the evening; but they go to work before 
four in the morning and work on till three, and only eat once 
during sunlight, the second meal being taken after dark. They 
take, too, no weekly holiday. The result, in fact, proves their 
industry. They keep up a system of agriculture singularly 
toilsome, because it involves irrigation, raise often three 
crops and always two in the year, and have covered 
India with grand cities which they built for themselves. As 
they feel their climate, though less than Europeans do, 
their labour is severe, and we should say deliberately, 
after the observation of years, that their industrial fault was, 
when labouring for themselves, a disposition to do too much on 
instfficient food. They wear themselves out too early. They 
know this themselves, and have a tendency to refuse overtime 
and reject pay for it which is often most annoying. Of course, 
the savage brown races will not work continuously, but 
neither will the savage white ones, e.g., the mean whites of the 
Southern States; but then both will make incredible exertions 
by fits and starts, as, for example, in hunting, or rowing very 
long distances. The Black Races are the most varied in respect 
to industry, but even among them the readiness to toil 
hard is far from wanting. The slave-owners always thought 
their negroes lazy, but then their wages were stolen, and no 
man works well without pay, or for pay which is insecure. The 
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pure negroes of the Soudan who enter British steamers as 
stokers, work at their cruel labour as Englishmen will not, and 
the Times of this week tells us that negroes are the best 
labourers on the Panama Canal. They even got jealous 
of the excavating machines, offered to beat the obnoxious 
inanimates, and when permitted beat them, doing the 
work as well and more quickly. In the Southern States, 
when regularly paid, negroes work harder than they did as 
slaves; and in the West Indies, when working for themselves, 
they raise all the food they require, and maintain their own 
aged and sick. The Australian blacks, it is true, will not work 
continuously ; but that is because they are savages, not because 
they are blacks, savages having apparently the inability to 
work which animals display. We work horses, cattle, and 
asses continuously, not to say cruelly; but left to himself, no 
animal but a beaver voluntarily works. He will exert himself 
when hungry to hunt for many hours together under most 
painful circumstances,—tigers, for instance, being known 
to swim extraordinary distances; but the food once ob- 
tained, the wild animal hates even to move till tormented 
by hunger again. Savages, too, have slaves, in the shape of 
wives ; and having no scruples, they make them do all the work, 
as cynically as do some classes of the French bourgeoisie. 


Tt would seem as if Race had very little to do with the quality 
of industry—though indolence may be hereditary, like any 
other vice—and we must look for the causes in a different 
direction. One is, we think, physical, and two others moral. We 
have never heard any reasonable explanation of the Chinese 
appetite for work, except that they could not live if they did not 
toil ; and that, consequently, the overcrowding of centuries 
had eaten out those indisposed or unable to toil hard. The 
children, too, are forced into work till it becomes a habit; 
and a Chinese artisan fairly well off will work far into 
the night, as an Englishman will often read, just because the 
hours are less tiresome if they are so employed than if they 
are not. The Belgians, too, are very thickly packed, and are 
most industrious; and though Irishmen, under the same 
circumstances, are assumed to be lazy, that is, we are 
convinced, a libel. They work cruelly hard out of their 
own country, aud in it, when secured against higher 
rents, with amazing perseverance, though they like irregular 
work best, and resent the habitual English demand for 
* finish.’ The chief causes of difference are, however, moral. 
It is probable that the desire to accumulate, which differs 
so exceedingly in individuals and families, differs also in Races, 
some being hoarders, and, therefore, persistent workmen, where 
others will do only what is needful for the time. We sus- 
pect this is one great difference perpetually operating against 
the negro. The negro cannot rid himself of a certain careless- 
ness of the future, which is partly want of foresight and partly 
pure courage; and, therefore, lounges, while the Chinaman or 
coolie from the Nerbudda, being a prey to anxiety, wants to 
hoard, and, therefore, works on continuously. We do not 
find that Englishmen who have enough work so very hard ; 
while some very industrious Southerners, like the Tuscans, the 
moment they have saved a secure maintenance give themselves 
up deliberately to idleness, and are happy in it, as Englishmen 
seldom are. The main cause, however, of the different repute 
of the races for industry is undoubtedly a difference in their 
conscientiousness. All races above the savages will work con- 
tinuously and steadily to acquire things indispensable, but very 
few will work hard merely because they promised. Even 
Englishmen and Americans will not; and among both, the 
foreman or the “boss” is a necessary institution, while with 
the yellow, brown, and black races he is absolutely indis- 
pensable. The latter, indeed, even if supervised, will 
hardly for wages work the agreed stint—which the English- 
man, if supervised, will do—but prefers the hundred excuses 
and indulges in the thousand negligences which make 
Englishmen denounce him as incurably lazy. He is not lazy so 
much as good-humouredly tricky. The Englishman wants to be 
idle nearly as much as the Negro does—not quite, for the Eng- 
lishman’s ivner self was built up in a climate in which sitting 
still is not a luxury—but he cannot, if he is idle, be quite so 
contented with himself. Most other men, including all black 


men, see no harm in idleness, and no duty in work, provided 
only that things indispensable are obtained without begging. 
They have not equal fidelity to the work, and will do it 
knavishly if that will pay, or will not do it at all if it is not 
indispensably required. That is a defect of a moral quality, 





but it is not laziness pure. The best test is piece-work, and we 
should say—and we have seen all of them at work—that, 
granted strict supervision and piece-work, the Chinaman was 
far away the most industrious worker in the world; that the 
well-fed negro comes next, provided he is allowed holi- 
days,—if not, he grows morose, like an overworked child; 
that the average Englishman comes third, provided he is 
allowed to make up for short hours by extra energy; 
that the Continental European comes next, working long 
hours rather perfunctorily ; and that the brown man is 
last, with the exception of the savage, dreading overtime 
too much. He will not work to earn more than he thinks he 
wants, plus a modicum of hoarding, and is not tempted at all 
by overtime allowances. We should say, too, that while the 
yellow man already works up to his full power, and the black 
man can be induced to do the same—though not quite as con- 
tinuously—the Englishman is approaching to the brown man in 
a deliberate desire to limit his own industry. He considers 
more leisure better worth his while than more pay, and is trying 
to secure it,—a decision to which the brown man came two 
thousand years ago. 





RESIDUARY SCOTCH PATRIOTISM. 

I AST week there was held in Edinburgh a “ National Con- 

4 vention,” which declared in favour of the creation of a 
State Department for Scotland, but to which, rather ominously, 
Glasgow, by far the most important municipality to the north 
of the Border, declined to send representatives. Yesterday» 
Scotchmen all over the world were engaged in commemorating 
the birth of their greatest poet, who, when “the thoughtless 
follies” that “laid him low and stained his name” have been 
forgotten, or have become a halo of legend round his head, will, 
no doubt, be canonised as St. Robert, the true Patron Saint of 
modern Scotland. The two events happening in succession 
draw attention to the difference between the Scottish patriotism 
that, not superficial and parochial, is secondary and objective, 
and that other Scotch patriotism which, being subjective, is 
real and permanent. The Burns worship which gives to the 25th 
of January its distinction in the calendar, unites energetic 
Scotchmen of all classes and professions, and leads to an 
outburst of specially Scotch feeling as nothing else now-a-days 
does. Yet the pushing, hard-headed, and successful men of 
business who meet on that day and lose individuality in frater- 
nity, much as did Tam o’ Shanter and his “drouthy crony,” 
cannot be supposed to be moved altogether by the tragedy of 
Burns’s life, or by the rush and richness of his humour, or even 
by what Mr. Arnold so admirably terms “his overwhelming 
sense of the pathos of things, of the pathos of human nature, the 
pathos also of non-human nature.” Nor do such honour Burns 
entirely or even mainly because he was the author of “ Had we 
never loved sae blindly,” or because he taught that “ the heart’s 
aye the part aye that maks us richt or wrang,’ still less 
because he dreamed of a day when “man to man, the warld 
ow’re, shall brithers be, an’ a’ that.” It is less the poet of 
Humanity and Nature, who entered into the hearts and the 
humours of “The Jolly Beggars,” and identified himself in 
spirit with the daisy and the mouse and the wounded hare, that 
they admire, than the robust moralist who, like Samuel John- 
son, recommended men to “gather gear by every wile that’s 
justified by honour,” who held that “ prudent, cautious self- 
control is wisdom’s root,” who preached a worldliness as 
thorough-going as Balthasar Gracian’s :— 

“ Conceal yoursel’ as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection, 
But keek thro’ ev’ry other man 
Wi’ sharpen’d, sly inspection.” 

Burns knew and could run up the whole gamut of the 
Scotch nature. His philosophy of life is freer, richer, less in 
the air than that of Carlyle, his only possible rival for the 
suffrages of his countrymen. It is for this reason that he is 
still the centre and rallying-point of the profoundest Scotch 
sentiment and the most genuine Scotch patriotism of the time. 

But must not the sole patriotism that is now left to Scotland 
be essentially subjective, rather than objective, a patriotism not 
so much of “national institutions” as of national character- 
istics? One hears, indeed, a good deal in these days of 
the necessity for defending what are styled Scotch national 
institutions, for preserving the Scotch Law, the Scotch Church 
(in the wide Presbyterian sense), and the Scotch Teaching. 
There is no real danger, however, of what is really good in these 
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«institutions ” being destroyed. If any tendency has manifested 
itself in Scotland towards Anglicising them, it is simply another 
proof that Scotch patriotism is subjective, in the sense of pre- 
ferring substance to form. At the most, it means that en- 
lightened Scotchmen do not scruple to borrow what is really 
good from any quarter. Nor is there any reason why they 
should scruple, for a counter-process is going on on this side of 
the Tweed. Mr. Mundella has just been singing at Clapham 
the praises of Scotch public (not elementary) schools and 
teachers, and perhaps there is no “institution” so truly 
Scotch and democratic as the public school, open to child- 
men of all classes. Yet no attempt is being made to 
Anglicise it; on the contrary, it is the ideal which English 
educational reformers are endeavouring to attain. Even the 
modern English University resembles Edinburgh much more 
‘closely than it resembles Oxford. The Scotchmen who lament 
or complain of the Anglicising that prevails on their side of 
the Border, should bear in mind the Scotticising that goes 
‘on here. 

Professor Seeley, in his “ Expansion of England,” says that 
the legislative Union of England and Scotland “marks the 
beginning of modern Scottish history, just as the Armada 
marks that of modern English history. It is the en- 
trance of Scotland into the competition for the New 
World. No nation has since, in proportion to its numbers, 
reaped so much profit from the New World as the Scotch.” 
This is true, and that it is true is the best testimony that 
-could be given to the specially subjective character of modern 
Scotch patriotism. It was the characteristics of the Scotch 
people, not high political arrangements, that made the Union 
of the two countries an honourable marriage, not the subjection 
of a weak country by a stronger. These characteristics had 
been called forth and strengthened by an unparalleled struggle 
‘against poverty, against religious persecution, against the 
grinding tyranny of the most rapacious nobility that ever 
cursed a country. Such happiness as the Scotch people, in the 
‘large sense, had before the Union was of necessity moral, not 
material. Knox had taught them the value of freedom 
and equality, based on religion, and he had _ provided 
the machinery for supplying at a cheap rate that know- 
ledge which, in the long-run, is power. The Union gave 
Scotchmen peace, and scope for the exercise of their talents 
and disciplined virtues. They became, in fact, a nation of 
honourable adventurers. They not only prospered at home, but 
they successfully invaded England, and established Greater 
Scotlands beyond the seas. The Scotch are still the same. 
Burns’s poems are, indeed, the solace, the vade-mecum, 
the ethical “ ready-reckoner ” of honourable Scotch adven- 
‘turers of all sorts and on all scales. Hence the universality 
of his worship, hence the recognition of him as the true 
successor to John Knox in the hearts and the heads of his 
-countrymen. 

Scotch patriotism of the kind that does not show itself in 
hearty a2tion with England must now, indeed, take the form of 
hero-worship. For now that Edinburgh and Glasgow are at 
the ear of London, Scotland and England are bound in time 
to melt into each other; and even “national institutions” on 
both sides of the Tweed would undergo modification, though 
the supervision of Scotch administration were removed from 
Downing Street to Holyrood to-morrow. The Midlothian cam- 
paign was, in a sense, the greatest demonstration of true Scotch 
patriotism since the Union. The triumph of Mr. Gladstone was 
‘the triumph of the best Scotch characteristics, of which he is 
the incarnation. And at the bottom of this curious patriotic 
pother in Edinburgh, raising it somewhat above the level of 
provincial impatience with the present rate of legislative pro- 
gress, there is, obviously, a desire on the part of a large number 
of Scotchmen that that very clever young Peer, Lord Rosebery, 
should have an opportunity of showing his political capacity to 
more purpose than in making humorous after-dinner speeches. 
Were he on his return from Australia to enter the Cabinet as 
Lord Privy Seal, it would be tolerably safe to bet Mr. 
Gladstone’s ten to one that the movement for giving Scot- 
land a Cabinet Minister would collapse in a few months. 
Scotch patriotism, we repeat, can manifest itself in no better 
way than in “raising” able Scotchmen for the general service 

af the State. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SOURCES OF SCOTTISH DISCONTENT. 
(To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.”’] 

Srr,—As one deeply interested, but a silent representative ou 
the recent occasion of the great Scottish gathering, I think it 
may be as well to enlighten your readers in England as to some 
of the many grievances of misrule under which the Scotch are 
now suffering. The meeting itself was most remarkable, con- 
taining Peers and Provosts, lairds and merchants, advocates 
and writers, merchants and manufacturers, of all creeds and 
shades of political feeling and religious ideas. The meeting was 
unanimous in what it did audibly express, and there were many 
subjects not referred to purposely, because the national feeling 
is already stirred to its depths; too much so for quiet discus- 
sion, when men so varying in their ideas were present. I think 
that I may safely affirm that the wiser men were not in favour 
of a new Secretary of State for Scotland. What we really re- 
quire is a Scottish Minister (an Under-Secretary of State in 
either House of Parliament will do perfectly well, if he be but 
aman of weight), to report to the Prime Minister or to the 
Queen’s Chief Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Such a Minister should be accessible to all classes of the com- 
munity, and should have authority over and be superior to the 
Board of Supervision, the Board of Lunacy, &c. 

The present Board of Supervision issue yearly a Blue-book ; 
what else they really do, it would be difficult to describe. They 
send two travelling Inspectors about Scotland, to overhaul the 
books of the Parochial Inspectors (Anglice, overseers), finding 
great fault if any ¢ is uncrossed, or any 7 has not a dot 
to it. Butif a Parochial Board write to the Board of Super- 
vision for advice, the general reply is something like this :— 
“That the Board of Supervision declines to give a legal opinion; 
and the Parochial Board must consult their own lawyer.” 
This system generates a waste of the ratepayers’ money in 
useless litigation, much the same may be said of the Board of 
Lunacy, and it must be remembered that every parish throngh- 
out the length and breadth of Scotland is in direct correspond- 
ence with both these Boards. 

If the present Scotch Members really represented the people 
of Scotland, one of them would long ago have moved for a 
Parliamentary Return, giving the names and salaries of the 
chairmen, members, and secretaries of those two Boards, stating 
the number of hours which each attended on each day that he 
really did attend. Then the Scotch feel also that while they 
contribute largely to the Imperial revenue, they are refused the 
outlay of necessary funds for national purposes, the reply 
from London being a direct negative from “my Lingens.” 
The Scotch Lord of the Treasury has no power over, nor is 
he listened to by the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Scottish public at large 
are suffering, and likely to suffer, from the best men joining 
the London Bar, the prizes for the Scottish Bar being too few 
and too meagre, and having been for some years gradually cur- 
tailed by the Treasury. The Superior Judges are ill paid. The 
Sheriffs Substitute are a set mostly of young, briefless advo- 
cates, paid as much as they are worth. But it would be far 
cheaper to institute resident County-Court Sheriffs, with a 
good salary, to which advocates of experience could be appointed, 
than the present system of a well-paid Sheriff for each county, 
who does very little, and his two substitutes, who often do too 
much, because they know so little of the world, and have had 
none of the wholesome chaff at the Bar in the Superior Courts. 

Then there is the question of Inland Revenue. How very 
many persons escape taxation, because the Excise officers are so 
badly paid ; and being, on the whole, a very upright set of men, 
they are not encouraged for zeal in their duties; and they are 
miserably underpaid, “my Lingens” of the Treasury always 
refusing any increment to their salaries. 

There is deep-felt grievance about the small amount allotted 
by the Local Government Board of England at Whitehall to the 
Scotch counties, with regard to the quarter of a million road 
grant given by Mr. Gladstone (when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), to the relief of the county-road ratepayers in Great 
Britain. 

There can be no doubt that the county lunatic asylums are 
being more and more peopled and enlarged, because of the very 
bad and highly poisonous “fusil-oil whisky” now sold by the 
small grocers, most detrimental to the brains and the coats of 
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the stomachs of the consumers. Mr. Biggar, the Irish M.P., 
has, not without reason, complained of the deleterious effects of 
this bad (not malt) whisky, so largely imported from Scotland 
into Ireland. The Scotch would prefer all their whisky to be 
kept in bond for two years, under Inland-Revenue seals, before 
it is retailed. The retail price, of course, must be raised, to 
compensate for interest on locked-up capital. But the saving 
in the lunacy and criminal rates to the pockets of the rate- 
payers would be immense, as it is computed that in the course 
of twenty-four months the fusil oil vanishes, and its deleterious 
powers vanish likewise. 

Then, again, there is the iniquitous and persecuting system 
of two or three irresponsible clerks at Whitehall, who are 
always sending threatening letters to poor Scotch lairds, for 
Crown dues, Crown Teinds, &c., which, from the bad manner in 
which these accounts at Whitehall are kept, they have neglected 
to look into for some forty or fifty years, either there or at the 
Crown Rents’ Office in Edinburgh. But the persecutiug inter- 
ference comes from the Office of her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests, in‘ Whitehall Place, who claim all exemption from 
Treasury supervision. 

One more grievance, and I have done; the mode in 
which all Liberal Scotch Peers are prevented by the Act of 
Union from sitting in the House of Commons,—and, by the 
union of English (as well as Scotch) Tory Peers, are hindered 
from being elected Representative Peers. The real remedy for 
this latter grievance is mentioned in Sir Erskine May’s “ Con- 
stitutional History.” Thatable author suggests the calling up 
to the House of Peers of the very few remaining Scotch Peers, as 
well as the Irish Peers up to 1707, the date of the Scottish 
Union.—I an, Sir, &c., AULD REEKIE. 





EDUCATION AND THE RURAL FRANCHISE. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “Sprctrator.”’] 

Sir,—The article in the current number of the Spectator on Mr. 
Mundella’s speech at Glasgow on the rural franchise, and its 
future bearings on the Rural Education Act, will be read with 
interest by many rural school managers. It is one of these, who 
has long been familiar with the management of small country 
schools in a district bordering on one of our great coalfields, 
where rural wages are abnormally high, that now ventures to 
bring forward some considerations on the working of the Educa- 
tion Act. 

And in considering the probable opinion of the rural folks 
regarding the Act, it is well to remember how education was 
regarded before that Act was passed, for in many rural parishes 
excellent schools were then already to be found where a good 
education was supplied to the population at the expense 
of the squire, the parson, or other wealthy persons who 
took interest in the people. The teaching in many of 
these schools was fully equal to that now given by the Board 
schools, except that no “extra subjects” beyond needlework 
were taught; but the results were not equally satisfactory, 
because there was no power by which managers could compel 
attendance. No compulsion was used, but the strongest persua- 
sion was generally brought to bear, in order to encourage good 
attendance, and ensurea high grant fiom Government. Indeed, 
a good deal of mild bribery took place, in the form of attendance- 
rewards, school pence returned, school treats, &c. Now, how 
did the people regard these schools ? Doubtless they were highly 
valued by a large proportion of the population, for they cost the 
people nothing beyond the penny or twopence weekly charged 
for each child. The managers would always find certain families 
in the parish regular attendants at school, and such were always 
the children of the more industrious and intelligent labourers or 
the country artisans. The small farmers generally sent their 
children very irregularly to school during the spring, summer, 
and early autumn, their work being valuable about the house 
and farm; and the lower and more unthrifty class of labourers 
could never be persuaded to regular attendance by any form of 
persuasion, one main cause of irregularity being an unthrifty 
or sickly house-mother, who would not start the little ones, duly 
provided with their dinner, in good time for school. Those 
labourers who sent their children regularly to school did so 
in the hope that their education would enable them to rise in 
life,—to better themselves.. And these children have very gener- 
ally done so, whilst those who had been irregular attendants, 
and were consequently imperfectly educated, have generally 
remained in the class to which they were born, whether labourers 


The Education Act did not excite much opposition in the 
rural districts till the compulsory clauses were put in force and 
since that time education has certainly declined in popularity 
both with farmers and labourers. The farmers cannot hire a 


‘boy to lead horses, pick stones, scare crows, or any of the other 


light occasional jobs so plentiful on a farm ; the labourers miss. 
the wages of the boys, which in this district would never be lesg 
than ninepence a day for a boy of eleven or twelve, ora shilling 
a week and three good meals a day (no small consideration, to a 
growing boy). Then the cottage house-wife detests having to do 
all her own work, instead of being able to keep one or more of 
the elder children at hometo help her, whenever she might please, 
to nurse the baby, fetch water, pick sticks, &c. Finally, many of 
the better class of labourers think that when every one is compul- 
sorily educated, their children will lose the advantage which they 
had gained for them by their self-denial. It is possible that the- 
next generation may see a considerable reaction against educa- 
tion—as represented by school work—for the great aim of the 
working-classes has been to raise their children above manual 
labour by education. But when Mr. Mundella’s task is done, 
and every one can read and wuite, there will no longer be the 
artificial inequality caused by unequal education, natural 
ability will again assert its full supremacy, and “scholars” 
who can read, write, and sum will have to plough, and hedge, 
and cart muck again. Still, it is difficult to believe that the 
world will recede in this respect. Education is a real benefit to 
a man, whatever his occupation may be; but if a serious re- 


action should ever take place against it, it will arise from 


forcing it too fast down unwilling throats. 

Where the way has been paved by a well-managed “ National 
school,” the compulsory clauses are already regarded as no 
great hardship, for by their aid the managers have generally 
succeeded in doubling the attendance, with the pleasing re- 
sult of passing the children through the terrible Standard V, 
at eleven years old, or twelve at the latest. Then the farmer 
gets his bird-boy, the labourer gets the boy’s summer wages 
(sending him back to school for three or five months in 
winter), and the mother gets a daughter in reasonable times 
though, indeed, she would have been glad of a nurse for the 
baby two years sooner. But where a neglected agricultural dis- 
trict sets up a new Board bchool, it is generally badly managed by 
illiterate (though shrewd) small farmers unfriendly to the Act. 
There the school inspector should visit with impossible frequency, 
to compel a good attendance, for the majority of the population 
will be against it. The children are always sick, or the weather 
too wet, or they are “wanted” at home on three days out of 
five, or they are doing stray days of work for neighbours, 
and no one will give information about the matter, although 
every one knows it to be illegal, and the employer will frequently 
be a member of the School Board! The consequence is no 
grant, and the schoolmaster changed yearly, and the school- 
rate exorbitantly high. Such a district might be relied on to 
vote as one man for a reduction of the standard to No. III. If 
such considerations have force even in a district where no 
able-bodied man gets less than fifteen shillings a week, if 
employed by the year, or a much higher rate of pay if 
employed by the day or the week; where no woman does any 
field labour whatever (with the exception of a few Irish women 
quartered in the towns, who will get as much as 3s. a day at 
harvest work), and where boy-labour consequently fetches an 
unusually high price, what may be expected in districts less 
wealthy and less intelligent ? If the labourer were at present 
polled on the subject, it is probable that, in the southern and 
western counties, at least, he would vote for “no compulsion ” 
by a small majority, and the farmers toa man would go against 
the Act as a whole, and return to the voluntary system. But 
it is likely that the labourer, when he gets the franchise, will 
be guided by some one in whom he will have more confidence 
than the farmer,—by the squire, the parson, or the Dissenting 
minister ; and as these will all be found on the side of education, 
the compulsory clauses may survive.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 





HOME LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
(To rue EpiTor oF THE “‘ Spectator.’ ] 
Sir,—Can Miss Lupton and her friends seriously suppose that 
they are doing the poor a service by inviting parents to join in 
a crusade against home lessons? Such lessons are in universal 
and beneficial use in all secondary and higher schools in England, 
and prevail also throughout the primary schools of France, 





or farmers. 





Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the United States. The 
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ractice has scarcely been prevalent to the same extent in the 
Elementary Schools of England, but it haslong been common in 
the best of them; it is increasing, and until now has never 
aroused any opposition. As one who has had a very large 
experience of public elementary-school work in England, I 
desire to testify that such lessons are generally very popular 
with parents, that they have a very useful effect in making 
the school work more real and more interesting, and that there 
is no evidence whatever of any evil results to the health, or to 
the popularity, or the usefulness ‘of the schools in which the 
practice has been adopted. 

No doubt, exceptional cases arise in the elementary schools, 
as in all places of instruction, from the Universities down- 
wards, in which teachers are rather too exacting, or in which 
the scholar is weak or over-anxious. These cases, so far as 
elementary schools are concerned, are extremely rare, and have 
been grossly exaggerated. But the danger is to be met by 
reasonable watchfulness on the part of school managers, 
parents, and teachers; and by giving such relief in the par- 
ticular case as may seem to be required; not by lowering the 
standard of education, which is already far from high, through- 
out the whole country. There is probably not a body of school 
managers in England who would not willingly remit the home 
tasks, if any instance was properly brought before them of a 
child who was either out of health, or engaged in manual work 
out of school, or otherwise unable to perform them. An appeal to 
the law for such a purpose is wholly unnecessary. More than this, 
it is likely to prove extremely mischievous, for it will encourage 
the less thoughtful and self-respecting parents in the belief that 
the legal minimum of instruction is all that their children ought 
to receive; and it will seriously weaken the legitimate authority 
of teachers and school managers. 

Here is an extract from a recently published official letter 
addressed by the Education Department to the Secretary of the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers :— 

“Tn regard to home lessons, my Lords see no reason to modify 
the view which has already been expressed in paragraph 32 of the 
‘Instructions to Inspectors’ (Circular of August 9th, 1882). For deli- 
cate or very young children, such lessons are plainly unsuitable ; and 
the special circumstances of some schools render it inexpedient to 
require home tasks in any form. Of such circumstances the local 
managers are the best judges. But in the upper classes of good 
schools, in which the teachers exert a right influence, and take an 
interest in their work, the practice of giving short exercises to be 
performed at home is attended with no difficulty, and is open to 
no practical objection. The best teachers use such exercises rather 
to illustrate and to fix in the memory lessons which have already 
been explained in school, than to break new ground, or to call for 
new mental effort. This purpose is served by lessons of a very 
‘simple and definite character,—a sum, a verse of pvetry, a list of names 
or dates, a letter, an outline map, a short parsing exercise, which may 
readily be prepared in half an hour, and which admits of very easy 
testing and correction on the following day. When these conditions 
are fu!filled, the home task is found to have a very valuable effect, 
not only in helping the progress of the scholar and in encouraging 
the habit of application, but also in awakening, on the part of the 
parents, an interest in the school work.” 

And the Secretary of the National Union, in replying to this 
letter on behalf of the Teachers, said :— 

“‘ With their Lordships’ opinions on home lessons, teachers gener- 
ally may be expected to coincide, for they seem most fair and 
reasonable.” 

‘Thus, it seems that the Department, and its Inspectors, and the 
teachers, all of whom, at least, know intimately the state of the 
schools and the sort of life the children actually lead, are agreed 
as to the considerate and proper use of home lessons. The more 
intelligent and respectable of the parents—a class happily in- 
creasing in number every day—know their own interests too well 
to respond to any such appeal as is now made tothem. They are 
no true friends of the poor who seek to represent home lessons 
as a grievance. I suspect that if some one in a higher social 
position were to invite Miss Lupton and Mr. Rhodes to limit 
the education of children of their own class to the humblest 
rudiments, and were to counsel them not to permit any reading 
or preparation out of school, the advice would certainly not be 
welcomed, and might even be resented.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALPHA. 





WHAT DOES MR. GEORGE WANT? 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Smr,—In your notice of Mr. George’s proposal, I read,—‘ There 
is absolutely no hope in the scheme, unless reduced to an 
ordinary land-tax, which might, no doubt, reduce other taxation, 
but which, as leaving private property in the soil intact, could 





be considered by Mr. George too despicable a compromise to 
discuss.” May I, as amember of the Committee of the Land 
Reform Union, be allowed to say ia your valuable journal that 
this is just the compromise that I hope to see carried out; and 
that, so far from its being “ too despicable ” for Mr. George to 
discuss, it is what he advocates in “Progress and Poverty,” 
wherein he desires to leave “ private property in the soil intact.” 
Let me quote his own words, from Book viii. “ Application of 
the Remedy,” chap. ii. :—“ I do not propose either to purchase 
or to confiscate private property in land.” “ By leaving to 
landowners a per-centage of rent, which would probably be 
much less than the cost and loss involved in attempting 
to rent lands through State agency, and by making use 
of this existing machinery, we may, without jar or shock, 
assert the common right to land by taking rent for public use.” 
‘Now, inasmuch as the taxation of rent, or land values, must 
necessarily be increased just as we abolish other taxes, we may 
put the proposition into practical form by proposing to abolish 
all taxation save that upon land values.” I frankly admit there 
is no doubt that Mr. George would desire the Government to 
take a larger portion of ground-rent as taxation than yon would 
think well, but the difference is merely one of degree; and per- 
sonally I should be willing, and perhaps Mr. George would, too, 
to accept a “‘ compromise,” and see what effect that would have 
towards removing extreme poverty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hatherop, Bournenouth West. A.FrreD Hoop, 
A Member of the Land Reform Union. 


[What is the difference between a tax on income derived from 
land, and a tax on land? The income is taxed. It ought, per- 
haps, to be taxed more heavily because it is heritable, and earned 
income is not, but then so ought income from Consols. The 
question is much more complicated than our correspondent 
supposes, and the amount obtainable much less. Land already 
bears the local taxes, which rise and rise.—Ep. Spectator.] 


INDEPENDENCE FOR IRELAND. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “‘ SpEcTAToR.”’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of the 12th inst. you suggested, in re- 
ferring to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speech on Home-rule, that the 
first effect of Irish independence might be civil war in Ireland. 
Recent events in the North of Ireland ought to make this quite 
obvious to all, but it has always been so to those who know 
Ireland, and can view the situation without excited hopes. 

Home-rule would be giving Ireland up to an ignorant 
democracy, in that state of excitement in which the most violent 
counsels are the most certain to be followed. The magistracy 
would be made elective, as it has been in some parts of 
America, and impartiality would be the last qualification for the 
magistracy that the electors would think of. The results of an 
elective magistracy in America are not encouraging, but what 
would they be in a country divided by religious sects who regard 
war between them as their normal state ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, January 22nd. Joseru Joun Murruy. 





THE HAPPINESS OF WOMEN. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sm,—In your late papers on the “ Happiness” or “ Unhappi- 
ness ” of women, is there not one omission,—that happiness is 
not an external, but internal thing? Like the “ Kingdom of 
Heaven,” it is within us.* Many persons, under most untoward 
fate, are seen to lead very happy lives; while there are others 
whom no amount of blessings ever makes either thankful or con- 
tented. They are always creating for themselves a grief or a 
wrong, the present is to them worthless till it becomes the past, 
and then they waste their lives in vainly regretting it. We 
have all known, even in good women, that “ unhappy disposi- 
tion,” which, far more than any outward circumstances, makes 
the true misery of life. 

Another cause of unhappiness in women—I mean in those 
fighting with real misfortunes—is their cowardice. Brought up 
to consider not merely right and wrong, but many secondary 
things—the opinion of the world, of their friends and relations 
—and, as one of your writers truly observes, weighed down by 
their own morbid consciences, they submit tamely to evils 
from which a firm and persistent will would soon have freed 
them. Many an act which looks like self-sacrifice is, at the core, 
mere weakness, fear of the world, of the anger or annoyance of 





(* True, in the highest sense, but try a day of toothache —Eb, Spectator.] 
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those who have no right to be either augry or annoyed; in 
truth, that “fear of man which bringeth a snare.” I think the 
first lesson to be taught our girls, like our boys, is to be afraid 
of nothing, except doing wrong. 

Then, though we women may be sorely tried in our ardent, 
turbulent girlhood, our hard-worked matronhood, our solitary 
and often dreary old age, we none of us need be “unhappy” 
women; and we shall be saved at least from the greatest curse 
of all,—that of making other people unhappy. Such, at least, 
is the creed of your constant reader, ANOTHER WOMAN. 








POETRY. 


THE NEW LUCIAN. 
WE reproduced last week, in our notice of Mr. Traill’s book, 
“The New Lucian,” the remarkable dedication prefixed to his 
volume, as one of the most interesting passages which it con- 
tained. It runs (for it will well bear repetition) :— 


“To E. T.” :— 


“Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the 
life of thy vanity, which He hath given thee under the sun all the 
days of thy vanity: for that is thy portion in this life, and in thy 
labour which thou takest under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.’”’— 
Eccl. ix., 9, 10. 


“ What matter though such things have never been, 

Nor shall be ? the Ecclesiast hath said. 

Though but in mockery the Samosatene 
Imagined his confabulating dead ? 

What matter though nor knowledge nor device, 
Nor work nor wisdom in the grave there be ?— 

Does not the Preacher bid us once and twice 
Live out in joy love’s life of vanity 7 

So live we, then! nor heed what whisper tells 
That closest union heaviest reckoning pays 

In shock of loss and anguish of farewells 
At that eternal parting of the ways.” 


Mr. Edwin Arnold has since sent us the following poetic 
rejoinder :— 
[To H. D. Trartt, on the Dedication of ‘The New Lucian.” | 


“ At that eternal parting of the ways,” 
Thou say’st, good Friend! looking to see it come 
When hands which cling, unclasp; arms disembrace ; 
And lips, that murmured love to lips, are dumb. 
Aye! it will come—the bitter hour !—but bringing 
A better love beyond, more subtle-sweet ; 
A higher road to tread; with happier singing, 
And no cross-ways to part familiar feet ! 
Smil’st thou, my later Lucian! knowing so well 
Hope’s under-ache, Faith’s fallacies all sped ? 
Yet THat which gave thee thy fair gift, to tell 
How in Elysium chat th’ unsilenced Dead, 
Shall some day whisper: “Lo! the Life Immortal! 
Enter! For thee stands wide the golden portal!” 


Epwin ARNOLD. 








ART. 
tae ggh 
MR. ALFRED HUNT’S PAINTINGS. 


At the rooms of the Fine Art Society,* there is being held at 
the present time an exhibition of pictures and water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Alfred Hunt, which we can strongly recom- 
mend to the attention of those amongst our readers who care 
for landscape art. It has been our province more than once to 
speak of this painter’s work, and to remark upon the narrow 
eclecticism which has prevented the Royal Academy from 
recognising its merit. And we should be glad that this collec- 
tion had been made by the Fine Art Society, were it only for the 
reason that it is likely to give the public in general a fairer 
notion of the beauty and significance of this artist’s painting, 
and in all probability to react upon the councils of Burlington 
House, and pave the way for Mr. Hunt’s being made an 
“ Associate.” 

The landscape painters of England at the present day (of 
course, we speak only of those whose work appears to us to be 
of real importance) may almost be numbered on the ten fingers, 
—Hook, Brett, and Henry Moore, all more concerned with sea 
than land; Albert Goodwin, Boyce, and North (chiefly water- 
colour painters), Graham and Davis, wedded to Highland cattle 
and Highland mist, and perhaps Alfred Parsons and Keeley 





* 148 New Bond Street, 














Halswelle, to complete the number. Who is there to be added to 
this list, except Mr. Alfred Hunt, whom for the moment we will 
leave out of the account? Mr. Vicat Cole, with his conventiona} 
prettiness of arrangement, or Mr. MacWhirter, “ hurling tem- 
pestuous glories o’er the scene,” like (and unlike) a modern 
Tintoretto? The smooth, meaningless sweetness of the first’s,. 
and the coarse, vain-glorious audacity of the second’s painting, 
are equally alien tous. And behind these come other spirits 
whom we need not name in detail,—painters who give rough im- 
pressions of Nature, like Colin Hunter and Macallum ; or fiddle. 
exquisitely with little bits of it, like Mrs. Allingham and Birket 
Foster; or use it to exhibit their mastery of tone, like Mr. Mark 
Fisher; or as a background to their humanity, like Mr. Mac- 
beth; or, in short, in one way or another shirk the difficulties: 
or narrow the range of landscape. 

It is Mr. Alfred Hunt’s great, perhaps his chief, praise, that 
he does none of these things,—that he aims only at perfection, 
and at the widest and fullest perfection which he can conceive, 
He has been called an imitator of Turner, and the accusation, 
though false, has, like many another false accusation, a ground. 
work of truth. He is an imitator of Turner, in so far as, being 
a great admirer of that painter's genius, he chooses to work upon 
the same lines as his predecessor. But the resemblance is entirely 
one of similarity of aim, and by no means extends to similarity 
of detail. Hundreds of little mannerisms and peculiarities which 
Mr. Hunt might have easily introduced, had he really wished to 
imitate the form of Turner’s work, are entirely absent from his 
painting. It is the spirit alone in which the likeness consists, 
the general idea of the manner in which a landscape should be: 
treated, andthe scope and manner of subject which should be- 
chosen. 

But here we come to a great difference between the two 
artists, a difference which is unconnected with the technical’ 
superiority of the earlier master. On looking at all carefully at 
Mr. Hunt’s work, especially where many examples can, as 
in this gallery, be seen together, one becomes aware of a 
deficiency for which it is at first somewhat hard to account.. 
This defect hardly seems to be connected with any special 
picture, but to be in some ways spread over the whole collection.. 
The pictures seem to be like and yet unlike those of Turner,— 
essentially unlike, as they are essentially like. The truth is 
that they lack that fibre of feeling and love for humanity which 
formed perhaps the greatest glory of Turner’s work,—a glory 
never more manifest than when the love turned, as it did fre-- 
quently in his later life, to scorn or indignation. Whatever was 
the subject or the manner of Turner’s work, the one thing that it 
never was and never could be was cold or motiveless. On the 
contrary, the motive was so powerful that it frequently overrode 
the execution, magnificent as that was, and led the artist into 
exaggerations of all kinds. It is this which is so wanting in 
Mr. Hunt’s work. His perfection is cold, his beauty is meaning- 
less, his Eden has no serpent in it, he cannot conceive of an Eden 
which should have. With great delicacy of hand, with a fine percep- 
tion of colour, with a spirit which is sensitive, if it be not soaring,. 
and a mind which is cultivated, if not acute, with no grain of 
coarseness in his intellect, and no trace of indolence or hurry in 
his workmanship, he yet leaves us, as, to the best of our belief,. 
he leaves all admirers of his work, absolutely unmoved by 
its beauty. There is no trace (in the vast majority of the 
works) of Mr. Hunt’s having been anything more than a 
passive agent in their production. Cloud forms and rock 
forms, the flutter of the foliage and the falling of water,. 
mist and sunshine, light and shadow, seem to have 
filtered through his mind, to have been arranged in a 
certain manner by that mind, coldly and calmly, and so 
set down. Looked at carefully, it will be seen that these 
pictures are, with all their merits, as little truly imaginative as 
they are simply realistic. It is not imagination which has 
altered them ; it is deliberate, methodicalintention. On looking 
at Mr. Hunt’s work, one never feels tempted to say,—‘‘ On such 
a day, at such an hour, that place looked like that.” Nor does 
one wish to say,—‘ 1 don’t care whether that place ever existed,. 
or not, whether that effect is possible, or not; for I see what 
the painter meant, and that is true.” 

We have probably dwelt so long upon this defect of Mr. 
Hunt’s as to give our readers a somewhat false idea of proportion, 
but it is only this which has prevented the painter in question: 
from being a great artist. There is in his painting much 
of Turner, but almost more of Ruskin; he has no grip upon 
humanity, or landscape as affected by humanity; he has. 
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never dared to “let the horses go,” as Kingsley puts it. 
Something of the restraint of Oxford feeling hangs over the 
work, something of what his gentle panegyrist, Mrs. E. W, 
Gosse, calls ‘the scholarly and literary vein coincident with 
this passion of painting.” 

All the pictures here are interesting, the oils, perhaps, more 
so than the water-colours, as showing more clearly the limita- 
tions of the painter’s art. The picture of Whitby at sunset is, 
taking it altogether, the finest, because it attempts to render, 
and renders with very considerable success, an effect of intense 
beauty and intense difficulty. Knowing the effect as seen in 
this place well, tne present writer can speak on the matter of 
fact with considerable certainty. ‘The picture, too, is beautiful, 
and on the whole faithful in detail, and shows a fondness for 
the thing painted and a certain energy in its presentation rather 
rare in Mr. Hunt’s work. The same remarks as to motive and 
beauty refer to the very dissimilar composition called “‘ Unto 
this Last,” which is a picture of the old church and churchyard 
at Whitby in the evening. As we said of this picture when it 
was first exhibited at the Academy, this is a beautiful work, im- 
pressive without being morbid, and sad without being dreary. 
It is essentially true to the character of ihe place it de- 
picts, and true also to the sentiment of its title. After 
these we should be inclined to place the fine picture of “ De- 
bateable Land,” which hangs in the centre of the gallery. It 
is full of delicate drawing of the distance of a flat country by 
the sea, of the most varied and brilliant colour, and has a touch 
of desolation in its beauty in harmony with the title. 

The “Summer Days for Me,” which was, if we mistake not, 
painted for Mr. Ruskin, and at all events altered (in the sky) 
at his suggestion, is a somewhat annoying picture. It has mauy 
merits—note especially the brightness and clearness of the 
atmosphere—but there is a certain monotony and tameness 
about the whole work, and the sky is poor and weak. The 
“ Leafy June,” which was in the Academy about five years ago, 
is perhaps the most delicate of all the artist’s larger paintings, and 
leaves nothing to be desired, except a little extra sharpness here 
and there, a little less photographic-like impartiality of finish; 
even a little error might have improved it. In conclusion, we 
must say of Mr. Hunt’s work that its merits are such as to 
demand for it a more public recognition than it has yet obtained. 
Its faults are more faults of the artist’s temperament than 
technical deficiencies, the greatest of these last being that the 
painting smacks too much of over-elaboration in the studio. 








BOOKS. 


a ed 
ALARIC WATTS.* 
THERE are some lives—like John Sterling’s, for example,—which 
there was no intrinsic reason for writing, and which might in- 
deed well, or even better, so far as regards any intrinsic claim 
on public notice, have been left in the region of “ no-biography 
and silence,” that, nevertheless, when well written by 
the right man, give as much pleasure, and confer as much 
benefit, as the biographies of the greatest of men. Carlyle’s life 
of Sterling is delightful reading because Carlyle made it a peg 
on which to hang some of his best descriptions of men and of 
opinions describabie by no one but Carlyle in the humorous 
fashion in which he described them. But other not very 
important lives have been so pictured as to be full of in- 
terest without being the products of genius, and, on the 
whole, we regard the present book as one of these. Mr. 
Alaric Watts might have made his study of his father’s 
life better even than it is. He would have done so, if he 
had made it simpler, if he had omitted the long lists of pic- 
tures which his father bought and of the acquaintances whom 
his father made; if he had omitted the chapter on the United 
Service Gazette, of Mr. Watts’s work on which it gives no 
adequate conception; if he had shortened very considerably the 
correspondence even of eminent men and women concerning their 
contributions to the annuals,—what interest is there in having 
the exact words in which Wordsworth declined or sent a contribu- 
tion, or in which Southey promised one P—and if he had dilated 
less on the three periods discernible in his father’s verse, where 
he obviously refines too much about poetry which, at the best, is 
only good poetry of a third-rate order—poetry on which it would 
have been wiser to lay but a light stress. Mr. Watts would 
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also have done well to eschew the occasional pedantry of 
such words as “ obtemperate,”’ which will hardly be known to 
any Englishman of the present generation at all,—it is excluded 
from the latest edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, though it is to 
be found in the old Johnson,—and “ exuberate,’”’ which give an 
air of artificiality to a generally very pleasant book. We 
believe that if Mr. Watts had given us one volume instead of 
two, he might have made this a delightful book;—if the 
letters which are inserted only for their signatures, and the 
formal notices of business of little interest, and the over- 
careful analysis of what would have pleased better if it had been 
more carelessly displayed, had been mercilessly shorn away. 
Still, in spite of all deticiencies, the book is a very pleasant one, 
and portrays a character of a good deal of charm. The late 
Mr. Alaric Watts, populariser of “ Album ” poetry and “ Forget- 
me-Not” engravings though he was, was by no means a 
breathing piece of human ormolu. There was nothing un- 
manly in him. He was a little given to artificial wants, no 
doubt ; was a little too fond of expressing “nice ” feelings, with- 
out force or fire in them; was a little finikin in his tastes, a 
little wanting in strong fibre. But he could fight like 
a man when he thought himself wronged; he could make 
sacrifices such as few have made in this world, when true 
charity called upon him to make them; he had many sound 
tastes, though, perhaps, over-soft; he had very genuine dignity, 
when it was put to the test. Moreover, he was a man of keen 
insight, and the sketches which his son gives us of his few 
unique acquaintances are so good and lively, that we heartily 
wish there had been more of them. His pictures of Mr. Colton,— 
the author of Lacon,—and of “ Walking Stewart” are full cf 
vivacity ; he brings Lady Holland before us almost more vividly 
than Carlyle; and only fails, we think, in one figure, the figure 
of Beckford, the author of Vathek, whom we do not see at all 
more clearly for what the late Mr. Watts tells us of him. Take 
as a specimen this account of the author of Lacon :— 


“<Tt was in the year 1816,’ my father continues, ‘ that I made the 
acquaintance, at one of Mr. Stewart’s soirées, of Colton, the author 
of “Lacon; or, Many Things in a Few Words,” a work which en- 
joyed great popularity in its day, and, indeed, long after, for it has 
been often reprinted, and will continue a favourite with persons of 
literary discrimination, so long as forceful thoughts, expressed in 
brilliant and epigrammatic Janguage, shall retain their value 
amongst us. I well remember the occasion on which the vener- 
able philosopher introduced me to a military-looking gentleman, 
whom he described as Mr. C. C. Colton, author of a remarkably 
clever work (this was “ Lacon,” as yet unpublished), portions of which 
he had read with much interest. The gentleman to whom I was 
presented I felt at once to be no ordinary man. His keen, cold, grey 
eye was occasionally overshadowed by a corrugation of the brow, 
almost amounting to a scowl, indicative, however, as it seemed to me, 
less of any absolute severity of disposition than of habitual intensity 
of thought, a view in which I was confirmed when I knew him better. 
His complexion was saturnine, and of unvarying paleness. Even 
when excited by his recitations of passages from some of his finest 
poems, his face exhibited no trace of increased animation. In- 
deed, I never saw features so perfectly impassive; it seemed as 
though nothing could discompose them. His nose was hooked, like 
the beak of a bird; his cheek-bones high and prominent. His 
mouth was singularly variable in expression, although the satirical 
element predominated. His forehead was by no means remark- 
able, either for its expansiveness or phrenological beauty. It wanted, 
if I remember aright, both breadth and height. His eye was 
cold and crafty, and the thickness of his lips seemed to denote 
sensuousness and an absence of deep feeling. Its shrewdness of ex- 
pression was indicative rather of extraordinary astuteness than of 
high mental intelligence. His chin was what Lavater would have 
characterised as an intellectual chin. One of his arms had been 
shattered by the bursting of a fowling-piece. His voice was of great 
volume and melody, and he read poetry with much effect. His cos- 
tume was a frock-coat, then seldom worn by clergymen, richly 
braided, and he wore a black stock. In short, his general appearance 
had much in it of a military character. The eloquence of Mr. 
Colton’s conversation inspired me with an earnest desire to cultivate 
his acquaintance, and as our route lay in the same direction,—I was 
residing at the time in the Belgrave Road, Pimlico,—we agreed to 
continue our conversation in walking home together. On oursepara- 
tion ata small street at the top of Grosvenor Place, he tendered me 
his card (writing on it an address in pencil), begging that I would 
breakfast with him on the following morning. I repaired in due time 
to the address given, when I was puzzled and surprised to find that 
the number in the street corresponding with it was a squalid and 
poverty-stricken-looking marine-store shop, at which old iron, rags, 
glass bottles, and kitchen-stuff were advertised, for sale and pur- 
chase, by a bill in the dirty window. I felt clear that there must be 
some mistake, and, after inquiring fruitlessly at every other house in 
the street, I came to the conclusion that Mr. Colton had, in fact, been 
mystifying me; and returned home breakfastless, not by any means 
pleased at having been made the object of, as it seemed to me, so 
very witless a practical joke. 1t was not very long before, at another 
of Mr. Stewart’s soirées, I found myself again in the same room with 
Mr. Colton, and, while I was debating in what terms I should address 
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him, if at all, he came straight up to me, and began to reproach me, 
not without asperity, for not having fufilled my engagement. On my 
retorting upon him the expression of my surprise that he should have 
made an appointment with me at a rag-and-bone shop, when profess- 
ing to invite me to his residence to breakfast, he laughed very good- 
humouredly, replying, “ Why, my young friend, it was all right ; that 
is my castle! I live there. Icomposed there the poems you profess 
so highly toadmire ; and if you could have made up your mind to put 
into your pocket, for once, your supersensitive delicacy, you would 
have found, I hope, a comfortable breakfast, and I am sure a cordial 
reception.” ’ ”’ 

The visit was made, and Mr. Colton returned it, and inspected 
Mr. Watts’s library, as Mr. Watts had inspected his :— 

“© At length, as evil hap would have it, he came on his own “ Lacon,” 

with which he had presented me, and which I had in my turn de- 
stined for my wife that was to be, for whose benefit I had annotated 
it rather copiously and very freely. The book opened, as it chanced, 
upon an eloquent passage of the writer’s in reprobation of avarice, 
to which I had appended the following note :—‘‘It would scarcely be 
conceived that the author of this axiom is one of the most avaricious 
of men.’ He observed, good-humouredly, ‘“ You don’t flatter your 
friends; nor are you on this occasion entirely accurate, because you 
have confounded penuriousness with avarice. If, as you perhaps 
observe, I think well in some particulars to live in a style which may 
seem to you scarcely in accordance with my means, and what you 
may be pleased to regard as my position in society, it is rather be- 
cause I am a philosopher than a miser, and care not to expend money 
on matters which afford me no gratification. But let us turn to 
matters on which we are better agreed.” ’ ” 
The picture which is given us in these volumes of a man with 
considerable power of organising, but too fastidious to be willing 
to come to businesslike terms on what concerned his own in- 
terests; full of tenderness, and yet liable to periodic outbreaks 
of unreasonable passion; of fastidious and even somewhat 
superfine tastes, yet full of large sympathies and dauntless 
courage when he could aid the miserable; dreading any inroad 
on his domestic peace with a poet’s shrinking nerves, and yet 
calmly facing death, not only for himself, but for all he loved, 
rather than leave to their cruel fate a friend’s widow and children, 
when, in that fatal year of cholera, 1832, he had just seen the 
father and husband perish in agony before his eyes; sensitive 
as a woman to personal discourtesy, and yet eager for the fray 
when once his wrath was fairly roused; apparently caring 
more for art than for poetry itself, and yet foremost to vindicate 
as the highest that side of poetry which derives more from 
Nature than from art; full of artificial needs, and yet ever 
loving simplicity, as the very essence of what is admirable; 
this is a picture which is intrinsically impressive, and which is 
vividly painted for us in these volumes. 

Nor is the picture of Mrs. Alaric Watts—Priscilla Maden 
Wiffen—in itself at all less interesting. ‘To tell the truth, we 
have felt in reading these volumes that in her character there 
was even more strength and hardly less intellectual insight 
than in her husband’s. The calm decision with which she faced 
the displeasure of her mother and the excommunication of the 
Society of Friends rather than give up the man she loved,—the 
reticence with which she helped him in his literary work,—and 
the steadiness with which she did what was in her power to 
restrain his extravagances, while never sacrificing what was 
more important than influence in order to exert that influence,— 
the tranquillity of her judgment and the lucidity of her sketches 
of character, all attract us even more strongly to the wife than 
to the husband himself. What can be better, for instance, than 
this picture of Wordsworth ?— 

“* We made the acquaintance of Mr. Wordsworth on the occasion of 
a visit to Miss Jewsbury at Manchester, in the year 1824 or 1825. 
Of the various portraits which have been published of him, one 
painted by Mr. Carruthers, and engraved for Galignani’s edition of 
his poems, issued in Paris in 1828, reminds me more of the poet, as 
I remember him, than any other. I recall an evening passed in his 
society on this occasion in which we discussed poetry, and he 
repeated to me, at my request, some of his sonnets. I happened to 
quote some lines from Coleridge’s “Christabel.’”’ He did not dissent 
from my expressions of admiration of this poem, but rather discom- 
posed me by observing that it was an indelicate poem, a defect which 
it had never suggested itself to me to associate with it. I was, per- 
haps, the less prepared for a censure of such a description on his 
friend Coleridge, as he had just before been talking of Burns, to 
some of whose writings it might certainly have applied, in terms of 
cordial admiration. From this, and some other characteristics of 
his criticism, I could not forbear the impression that his sympathies 
were rather with his predecessors than his contemporaries in the 
gentle art. I observed that he rarely left a commendation of the 
latter wholly unqualified ; so that the effect of his criticism seemed 
to be rather to qualify mercy with justice than, as I should rather 
have preferred, to temper justice with mercy. I could have imagined 
him born, like Charles Lamb’s Hester,— 


** Of those who held the Quaker rule, 

That doth the human feelings cool, 
Though he was trained in Nature’s schcol, 
And Nature blessed him,” 








for he reminded me not infrequently of some of the older male mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends whom I had known in my youth. Of 
his own poems he expressed himself with a confidence not unlikely 
to be misunderstood by strangers, whom he might not have had the 
opportunity of impressing (as a very short conversation would ensure 
his doing) with the entire singleness and sincerity of his nature. He 
asked me what I thought the finest elegiac composition in the 
language, and, when I diffidently suggested ‘ Lycidas,” he replied, 
“You are not far wrong. It may, I think, be affirmed that Milton’s 
‘Lycidas’ and my ‘Laodamia’ are twin Immortals.” I admired 
“ Laodamia,” and was quite willing that so it should be. Indeed, it 
was difficult to differ from him on any question of poetical criticism, 
He delivered judgment on such matters as one having authority, 
reasoning, as it seemed to me, from some clearly defined principle in 
his mind, with which the opinion was in accord, so as to be beyond 
question, and as though it were his duty to lay down the law as he 
found it, without fear, favour, or affection. I was much struck by 
the spirit of rectitude which seemed to animate the expression of 
every opinion he uttered. He spoke always as though he were upon 
oath. He was a patient and courteous listener, paying the most 
scrupulous attention to every word, never interrupting, and with a 
certain fixedness of his clear grey eyes which made one feel that, 
whatever one’s opinion might be, one must be prepared to give a 
substantial reason for it, and, in doing so, to discard all that might 
appear fanciful, and not to be readily explained.’ ” 

And what happier than this glimpse of Paris life ?— 

“On our return we paid a visit to St. Cloud to witness a féte, the 
peasants and their families dancing with all the grace and gaicty 
imaginable. Here were four or five hundred people, but no 
quarrelling or drunkenness. All was propriety and decorum. Indeed, 
the middle and lower classes of French people are in every way 
superior, in externals, to the English. The women all seem ladies, 
and look so very nice. Printed muslin, with white pelerine, and a 
smart bonnet, is the universal dress of the middle class. No silk! 
All simple and tasteful; none of that exaggerated style of dress so 
common in London. No enormous sleeves; the petticoats rather 
short, but not ungracefully so; the hair always neat, and the ceinture 
evidently the great object of rivalry. The languid air, deemed 
comme il faut in England, is here unknown; and a certain sprightli- 
ness prevails, to me very captivating. They flatter, too, very adroitly, 
I shall not gratify my vanity by recounting the agreeable things said 
of myself; but one illustration of their instinctive skill and readiness 
in the practice and use of this fine art, of which Alaric was the hero, 
will, I think, amuse thee. He was complaining somewhat angrily, 
—he is a little impetuous, my goodman,—of some neglect or inatten- 
tion at our hotel, and poured forth his grievances in French with 
astonishing vigour and volubility. Madame (it is always madame 
here, you understand; monsieur is quite the drone in the hive) threw 
into her face a look of mingled wonder and admiration, raised her 
eyebrows and shoulders (you cannot conceive the eloquence of the 
shoulders of a Frenchwomun), with a scarcely definable motion, and 
then, with a smile absolutely disarming, replied, ‘‘ Mais, monsieur, 
pourquoi ne parlez-vous pas toujours en colére! Mon Dieu! comme 
vous vous exprimez bien.’’’”’ 

If we should have advised a good deal of abridgment in that 
part of the book which concerns Mr. Watts’s occupations, we 
would gladly have had some extension of the letters and notes 
of Mrs. Watts. 

The author is himself evidently an accomplished writer, 
so that we are the more astonished at his occasional man- 
nerisms and affectations. Is it affectation, or is it careless- 
ness, when he speaks of his father’s “impetuous character ” as 
“wedded to an active and energetic nature and a tender and 
generous heart”? This is not,as might be supposed, the nature 
and heart of Mrs. Watts, but the nature and heart of Mr. Watts 
himself, so that his “ impetuous character” is conceived of as ex- 
cluding his “nature” and his “ heart.” A more confusing and 
confused conception we have never met with. We suppose the 
“character” is here used as denoting the will alone, but even if 
that were correct,—which it is not, for character includes much 
more than will,—impetuousness should never have been at- 
tributed to it, for impetuousness is not a quality of will, but of 
nature, and might be controlled by will. On the whole, we 
should say that Mr. Watts has written a good book, but one 
which he might easily have made twice as good as it is, by the 
exercise of a little more terseness, a little more judgment, and a 
little more fastidiousness of taste. 


MR. GALLENGA’S IBERIAN REMINISCENCES.* 
Or Mr. Gallenga’s latest work it is no praise to say that it is 
eminently readable. His style, pointed, incisive, attractive, 
always compels interest; rapid and fluent, he carries the reader 
with him, in the briefest time and without a jar, over an 
immense and varied area of thought and observation. He is in 
short, in his books as out of them, a “ special correspondent” 
of the best type, a dexterous master of language, and a keenly 
appreciative observer of men and things, especially of men. 
But the art of the “special correspondent” has its dangers. 








* Iberian Reminiscences. Fifteen Years’ Travelling Impressions of Spain and 
Portuga!. By A. Gallenga. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 5 
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He addresses the multitude which prefers to have the surface of 
its intellect tickled, rather than the depths stirred. Hence he 
falls into a brilliant superficiality of manner, which hurries the 
reader along, and often causes him to miss much of what is 
permanently valuable under the charm of a swift and smooth 
perusal. These Iberian Reminiscences must be read twice, 


or much of their substance will remain unrecognised ; a little | 


weightiness infused into the book would have rendered the 
labour avoidable. 

Asa factor in European politics, Spain rather is to be, than is. 
Politically, though not geographically, she lies between France 
and Italy, and in spite of the fact that she has twice been 
overrun by the French during the present century, she is much 
more French than Italian in her sympathies. In her social 
organisation and in her domestic policy, on the other hand, she 
rather resembles Italy. Madrid, like Rome, is a capital in 
name rather than in reality; in both countries the middle- 
class is scanty in numbers and weak in influence, and 
the division and instability of political parties—a novel 
and probably transitory phenomenon north of the Pyrenees 
—seriously hinder the development of the national resources 
and the affirmation of the national unity. The differentia 
of Spanish politics lies in the curious part played by the army, 
on the inner history and condition of which fuller information 
than Mr. Gallenga has seen fit to afford would have been 
welcome. Whatever else may be badly managed in Spain, the 
army, under every administration, has been maintained at a 
high pitch of servicealle excellence, and one cannot but regret 
that so fine an instrument should have become degraded to a 
mere tool in the hands of a succession of military cliques. An 
oligarchy of officers, by no means numerous, have hitherto held 
the destinies ef the country in their hands. Prim, the most 
enterprising and successful of these military adventurers, is 
characterised by Mr. Gallenga, who knew him well, was an eye- 
witness of the revolution effected by him, and more than once 
expresses the heartiest admiration of the “soldier, patriot, and 
conspirator,” as no steadier in his party politics and no less un- 
scrupulous than the generality of his countrymen. At the 
Bridge of Alcolea, the portion of the army that favoured his 
cause met with a determined resistance from the regiments com- 
manded by the Marquis Novaliches, who lost his life in the en- 
counter. Many of the men who achieved distinction in the Carlist 
war had themselves been ardent Carlists. Facts like these—and 
the present volumes are full of similar ones—show abundantly 
the utter want of political principle that has marked the various 
revolutions which the last half-century has witnessed in Spain. 
The people stand by passive, while the army plays at politics, 
under the manipulation of ambitious generals and officers greedy 
of unmerited promotion. What is the secret of the apparent 
permanence of such a state of things in a European country in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century? Why should the 
people, decade after decade, submit to the rule of the army, why 
should the army consent to be led hither and thither, to the sole 
profit of undisguised adventurers? Nothing of the kind has 
taken place in Italy, where provincialism a score of years ago 
was as well marked as it ever has been in Spain. To questions 
such as these, Mr. Gallenga’s volumes give no direct answer; 
a partial one will, perhaps, be found in the circumstance that 
the army is the sole institution in Spain that has maintained 
something of the prestige it possessed in the days of Philip IT., 
and has thus concentrated in itself what public sentiment con- 
tinued to exist in the country after its virtual withdrawal from 
the arena of European politics in the course of the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. Gallenga’s first visit to Spain was made in 1865, and from 
that year up to 1879 he travelled, at frequent intervals, through 
the length and breadth of the country, principally in the 
capacity of correspondent for the Times. His book is neither a 
guide, nor a history, nor a political treatise, but it has some- 
thing of all three. His descriptions are brief, but picturesque, 
especially of such old-world cities as Toledo, Avila, Cordova, or 
Granada, the medieval gloom or Moorish fantasticalness of 
which are reproduced with equal vigour and truth by his lively 
and versatile pen. Nor is he less at home in modern Madrid, 
that ugliest of European capitals, built in the centre of an 
arid plateau, some 2,400 feet above the level of the sea, by Philip 
IL., on the site of a hunting-box of Charles V. Here the Spain 
of the present century finds its most concentrated expression. 
Frenchified externally, it is still utterly Spanish at heart. ‘The 
mantilla is disappearing from the streets, but the bull-fights, 








the Church pageants, the religious shows remain, and the various 
revolutions of which the city has been the scene have not 
diminished by a single dress the wardrobe of the Virgen de 
Atocha. But the reader will turn from the descriptions of the 
country to the descriptions of the people. Mr. Gallenga’s 
“Reminiscences ” are less of Spain than of the Spaniards, whom 
he has evidently closely studied, and learned to like, despite his 
contempt for their politics and politicians. “In Ispagna non 
ve gente bassa,” he quotes generously from a comedy of 
Goldoni, and the saying is as true now as it was when Goldoni 
wrote. ‘They are fickle, idle, dirty, revengeful, treacherous, 
given to trivialities rather than frivolities, but they are rarely 
mean or ignoble in deed or sentiment. Their revolutions have 
not been stained by the furious ferocities of their northern 
neighbours, by plunder, or by iconoclasm. Warmheartedness 
is not a characteristic of southern races, who live but little 
in themselves; but the main defect of the Spaniards lies in 
their aversion from all middle ways. They are by turns cold 
and hot, their faculties dulled by chilly indifference or warped 
by passion ; they are never warm. In addition, and herein is to 
be found their specific difference, they are the prey of a peculiar 
pride, that is haughty, but not insolent. All Europe works ior 
them; they stand by proudly while Frenchmen do their 
building, and Englishmen construct their waterworks or dig 
their mines, pocketing enormous profits. They have hardly any 
literature,—Fernan Caballero was a German; their novels and 
plays are taken from the French, their science is all brought 
across the seas or over the Pyrenees. 

Their ethnology is as unparalleled as their history. Spain is 
the only European country that ever came under Arab domina- 
tion. ‘The Spaniards are the only race in whose veins flows 
the mingled blood of Teuton and Arab; the conquerors 
from the north in this outlying peninsula have fused with 
the conquerors from the south into a unique people, pre- 
serving the doggedness of the one and the nobility of the 
other. Alone of all Western peoples they have hardly a 
dash of the Celt in their composition (for the Iberians were in 
all probability Basques), hence their lack of the lightness of the 
Italians and of the gaicty of the French. To read Mr. Gallenga’s 
volumes is to make a tour, if not in Spain, among Spaniards ; 
and one rises from their perusal with the conviction that we 
have here a noble people that has remained haughtily dumb 
under three centuries of misgovernment by successive cliques of 
ambitious priests, military schemers, and political doctrinaires, 
Mr. Gallenga knows the Portuguese almost as well as the 
Spaniards, and draws a most interesting and instructive con- 
trast between the two peoples, “ tied back to back” for so many 
centuries, without ever, save for a brief space (1580-1640) having 
been brought into union. Had Philip II. made Lisbon his 
capital, instead of Madrid, the Iberian dream might have been 
realised three hundred years ago, but as far as any proximate 
future is concerned the dream is likely to remain one. 

Next to the account given of the career of Prim, the mystery of 
whose tragic end has not yet been cleared up, the description of 
the Alfonsist monarchy is the most valuable portion of the book, 
The picture of Court life at La Granja is especially lifelike and 
instructive. As an interesting detail, we quote the numbers of the 
Spanish nobility. “There are now,” says Mr. Gallenga, “89 dukes 
all grandees of the first rank, 831 marquises, 632 counts, 92 
viscounts, and 25 barons, making altogether a host of 1,659 heads 
of noble families.” Of these peerages many are of “‘ democratic ” 
creation. Room for some 700 of this noble army is made among 
the major-domos, the gentiles hombres de casu y boca, de camera, 
de entrada, &c., but many can be little more than titled paupers. 
The army is as abundantly officered as the nation is provided 
with noblemen. 100,000 men are commanded by eight captain- 
generals (field marshals), 86 lieutenant-generals, 127 generals of 
division, 336 brigadier-generals, and 20,000 officers. No wonder 
the comparative expense is very greatly in excess of that of the 
Italian army. 

We are rather surprised that so little is said concerning 
Castelar and the party he leads. There are signs that the par- 
ticular republicanism he affects is likely to resume the prominent 
position it occupied some years ago. Anyhow, doctrinaire 


though he be, and therefore hateful to a Times correspondent, 
he is still one of Spain’s foremost politicians, and merits some- 
thing more than the passing mention he gets in these “ Iberian 
Reminiscences.” 
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MRS. OLIPHANT’S “SHERIDAN.”* 


Mrs. Oxrenant holds so high a place among contemporary 
writers, that we shall not pay her the poor compliment of con- 
cealing our dissatisfaction with the account of Sheridan which 
she has written for Mr. John Morley’s English Men of Letters. 
It may be doubted, perhaps, whether any woman’s pen could 
deal quite satisfactorily with such a theme. It is certain that 
Mrs. Oliphant’s has failed to do so, She has under-rated 
Sheridan’s merits as a man of letters, and given far too much 
prominence to his failings as a man, and it is passing strange 
that she, of all persons, should complain of Leigh Hunt’s 
“ Biographical and Critical Shetch” of Sheridan for being 
“entirely unsympathetic.” It is easy to moralise on the ob- 
vious consequences of obvious errors; but what are we to think 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s irrelevant assumption that if Sheridan “ had 
been free of the vices that pulled him to earth, and possessed of 
the industry and persistency which were not in his nature, he 
would, with scarcely any doubt, have left both fortune and rank 
to his descendants.’ Was ever conclusion more lame and 
impotent P Of what earthly importance is it to any one 
now living that Sheridan did nothing of the kind? Of 
none, assuredly ; and the rather idle question as to what would 
have happened if Sheridan had been somebody else, if worth 
raising at all, should be raised in this form :—Would he, if 
endowed with all the virtues of a Wilberforce, have conceivably 
written the three brilliant plays which entitle him to take his 
place among English men of letters? We venture to think 
that he would not, and we are far indeed from agreeing with 
Mrs. Oliphant when she goes on to say that in everything 
Sheridan did, “ he but scratched the soil.” Opinion for opinion, 
we rather believe that in The Rivals, and The School for 
Scandal, and The Critic, Sheridan gave the world the quint- 
essence of his dramatic genius, and that he spared no pains 
todo so. We lay no stress upon the “ pot-boilers” which he 
wrote “upon compulsion,” when, as he contemptuously said, 
““ Kotzebue and German sausages were the order of the day”; 
but we imagine that when he turned from play-writing to 
politics, he was more or less conscious of being unequal to the 
task of rivalling his own past brilliant successes. Mrs. Oliphant, 
with some inconsistency, and with something like ungenerous 
depreciation of the genius which gained those successes, inclines 
to the same opinion. If it be correct, ought she not rather to 
praise Sheridan for prudently abandoning an arena on which no 
fresh great triumphs were to be won, than to blame him for 
not “labouring his field like a conscientious workman.” He 
might, indeed, have made Drury Lane pay, had he so 
laboured, and might have left fortune, if not rank, in 
this way to his descendants. “ Garrick,” says Mrs. Oliphant, 
“had made a great fortune from that theatre, and there 
was every reason to expect that Sheridan would do still more. 
But Sheridan, alas! had none of the qualities that were re- 
quisite for that achievement.” We toss that “alas!” into the 
Thames, for no true admirer of Sheridan would be willing to 
barter his unequalled career in Parliament for a succession of 
plays, rising a little above or sinking a little below mediocrity, 
and fit only to be bound, and stand unread “on the shelves of 
every gentleman’s library.” In one sense, no doubt, Sheridan 
was an unsuccessful politician. He was not often nor ever long 
in office, and with his principles and fidelity to his party, it is 
not so easy to see,as Mrs. Oliphant supposes, how he could 
have won rank for his descendants in Parliament. He made a 
mistake in putting his trust in the Prince of Wales; but many 
‘excuses may be made for that mistake, and we are not inclined 
to judge very severely the trick which was played upon the 
leaders of the Whig party, by himself and his patron, when the 
latter became Regent. Mrs. Oliphant says of this trick, that 
Sheridan, “to please his Prince, and perhaps to avenge himself, 
had broken his allegiance to his party, and henceforward neither 
they whom he had thus deserted, nor he for whom he had de- 
serted them, had any place or occasion for him.” She appears 
to forget that Sheridan’s party, after the Prince’s defection, if 
‘defection ” be the word, were never in a position to offer place 
to any one till years after Sheridan’s death. And as “the only 
profit he carried with him out of his prolonged and brilliant 
political life ” was the post of Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
conferred upon him by the Prince, we are curious to learn what 
the value of that appointment was, and also whether Sheridan 
had to resign it when the Prince flung over the Opposition. 





ni “oe ef Letters—Sheridan. By Mrs, Oliphant. London: Macmillan 








The best part of Mrs. Oliphant’s book is her narrative of the 
romantic way in which Sheridan wooed and won his first wife, 
And, indeed, it is only fair to say that the hand which wrote Young 
Musgrave has lost nothing of its cunning, so far as the art of telling 
a story is concerned. It is only when the authoress gets on the 
stilts of criticism, if that be a fair expression, that her graceful 
and limpid English becomes turgid and turbid. We shall j ustify 
these epithets, so far as space will permit, but must insist first 
ona very obvious gap in this volume, a gap due, if we are not 
mistaken, to the fact that it is written by a lady. Of no man 
less than Sheridan could it be said with truth that “he wrote 
like an angel and talked like poor Poll.” His conversation was 
superb, says Byron; his wit was proverbial. Yet a great deal 
of that wit and conversation was tinctured with a jovial coarse- 
ness which a man might record and a woman might read with- 
out a blush, but not vice versa. Mrs. Oliphant has instinctively 
felt that it was not for her to draw such a picture of Sheridan 
in his palmy days of fun and devilment as Charles Lever could 
have drawn, had he chosen. But her book suffers in consequence, 
and the reprobate whom she is much too fond of lecturing 
will leave a very wrong impression on the minds of those who 
mistake him for a life-like presentment of the real Sheridan, 
We are not pleading for “unsavoury anecdotes,” or anything 
of the kind ; we are simply contending that Sheridan is a literary 
dish, so to speak, which should be flavoured with a far more 
piquant sauce than Mrs, Oliphant has used. Mrs. Oliphant, we 
think, might wisely as well as generously have varied her up- 
braidings with some reference to the fact that those failings were 
shared by two of Sheridan’s greatest contemporaries. Pitt’s 
debts at his death were ten times larger than Sheridan’s were, 
Fox squandered more than Sheridan ever possessed, and but for 
the munificence of admiring friends would have lacked the means 
of subsistence before he died. Pitt shortened his life by strong 
potations far more certainly than can be said of Sheridan, and 
if Fox did not, it was not for want of trying; yet in criticising 
the lives of these celebrities, men are content, for the most part, 
to lay no undue stress on those failings, and to say with in- 
difference, if not approval :— 

“* How few like Fox can speak, like Pitt can think; 

But all like Fox can game, like Pitt can drink.” 
Sheridan’s thoughts and words are stamped far more indelibly on 
the language than anything which Fox ever spoke or Pitt ever 
thought. It is no more than fair to claim for him the same 
indulgence which is readily extended to them. No one supposes 
that any one of this illustrious trio deserves a niche in English 
hagiology, and few will deny that the bones of all of them rest 
worthily in Westminster Abbey. 


Mrs, Oliphant, indeed, we regret to find, is among that few, 
and thinks that it may be permitted now to doubt whether the 
last mournful honours that were paid to Sheridan were not 
more than his real services to England deserved. Silence is 
the only fitting answer to a remark like this; but it fixes Mrs. 
Oliphant as incompetent to take the true measure of .the orator 
and dramatist whom she so unwisely depreciates. Yet, after 
all, if her depreciation were consistent, we should feel compelled 
to examine it thoroughly. As it is, it would be pure waste of 
time to engage in so thankless a task. For it would be easy 
to pick, from the mingled yarn of Mrs. Oliphant’s criti- 
cisms, line after line, and phrase after phrase, which concede 
all that Sheridan’s warmest admirers would claim for him. 
She speaks, for instance, of his oratorical triumphs as “ triumphs 
as legitimate, as noble, and worthy as ever man won;” and 
almost in the same breath speaks of the occasion of those triumphs 
as “an extraordinary piece of good fortune for Sheridan in a 
career made up of happy hits and splendid pieces of luck, afford- 
ing him scope for all his gifts, and for that tendency to clap- 
trap and inflated diction which is almost always successful 
with the multitude.’ Among the above-mentioned “ happy 
hits,” we may take it that The School for Scandal is 
included. Mrs. Oliphant’s treatment of this famous 
comedy is characteristic. She begins by saying, in the 
turgid and turbid style which we promised to illustrate, that 
“it blazed forth, a great Jupiter among the minor starlights of 
the drama, throwing the rival house and all its preparations into 
the shade.’’ But after lavishing any amount of compliments on 
the author, for the sparkle of his dialogue, for the ease and 
polish of his diction, for his fine instinct for that concentration of 
incident and interest which make a striking dramatic scene, “ in 
which nobody has excelled him, and very few indeed reach any- 
thing like the level of his power;” after deprecating all com- 
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parison of “ these brilliant studies of society in the eighteenth 
century ” with Shakespeare’s “ radiant world of imagination ” as 
futile, which indeed it would be,—this “ great comedy,” this “ best 
modern English comedy,” turns out to be no such great thing, 
after all. And why? Because “Sheridan’s view of life,” 
forsooth, “ was not a profound one;” because “ Lady Teazle’s 
easy penitence, her husband’s pardon, achieved by the elegant 
turn of her head seen through the open door, and the entry of 
Charles Surface into all the good things of this life, in recom- 
pense for an insolent sort of condescending gratitude to his 
egotistical old uncle, were all he knew on this great subject.” 
This is not criticism, or if it be, we make bold to apply to it the 
adjective which Garrick applied to Adam Smith’s conversation, 
—it is flabby. There is a time for all things, a time to take a 
profound view of life, and a time to take a superficial view of life. 
In plays written, as Sheridan’s were, to amuse and delight 
audiences who required nothing better than to be amused and 
delighted, profound views of life would be out of place; and as 
these plays have, after the lapse of more than a century, lost 
nothing of their attractiveness, we may take it for granted, 
that if this author’s view of life was superficial, his knowledge 
of human nature was profound. finally, and we would put 
this question as an argumentum ad hominem to Mrs. Oliphant, 
is she prepared to contend that in Uhe Merry Wives of Windsor, 
for instance, Shakespeare has taken a view of life one whit more 
profound than Sheridan has taken in The School for Scandal? 





MR. FORMAN’S EDITION OF KEATS.* 

TE system adopted by Mr. Forman in his edition of Shelley 
has been followed in this fine and exhaustive edition of Keats, 
That the editor has done his work with loving care and untiring 
labour will be questioned by no one who gives to these volumes 
the attention they deserve. And no one with a heart and ear 
for lovely verse can think any toil too great to be bestowed upon 
a poet whose rare genius has won for him a unique place in the 
literature of his country. 

On the other hand, it is open to question whether we do 
honour to a poet’s memory by sweeping up and carefully pre- 
serving all the rubbish that has accumulated round it, every 
trifle that he uttered, every word almost that has been said about 
him. An imaginative writer is almost certain to produce much 
that is worthless or much that is extravagant in the early stage 
of his career. He tries his hand at many things, and perhaps 
fails more frequently than he succeeds; he is apt to rush eagerly 
into print, and to mistake ambition for achievement. This was 
pre-eminently the case with Shelley. No poet of our century has 
composed verses more exquisitely musical; not one, perhaps, in 
his finest work has written with more consummate art. Asa 
boy, however, Shelley had the misfortune to produce some tales 
scarcely more coherent than the ravings of a madman; and 
because he wrote St. Irvyne and Zastvozzi before he was seventeen, 
these rhapsodical romances are destined, we suppose, to-occupy 
a place in every complete edition of his works. Mr. Forman 
found it necessary to reprint them in his works of Shelley, and 
the publication may have been inevitable. What an author 
prints himself, and does not withdraw from publication, forms 
an integral portion of his writings. It may injure his reputa- 
tion, but as the evil that men do lives after them, so also is the 
folly of great writers cursed with a lasting life. 

At the same time, the responsibility of an editor is great, and 
that ample scope remains for the exercise of a sound judgment 
is evident from the volumes before us. For the extent of his 
knowledge, and for his careful annotations on the text, the 
highest praise is due to Mr. Forman. The assiduity with 
which he has brought together every fact calculated to 
illustrate the career of Keats, shows with how hearty a 
zest the labour has been undertaken. We do not know 
that any needful explanation is lacking, or any suggestive 
illustration omitted. The reader who looks carefully through 
the footnotes to “ Endymion ” will understand Mr. Forman’s 
thoroughness in this respect. The preface, too, is a most inter- 
esting piece of work, and so is the curious addendum to the 
preface, in which the writer discusses Keats’ awkward mode of 
spelling, which is adopted throughout,—to the detriment, as he 
allows, of the appearance of the pages. If Keats had a system, 
he did not always adhere to it, and considering the careless 
spelling to be found in the letters, we are inclined to doubt 
whether the peculiar orthography of his poems was not as often 
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the result of ignorance as of choice. Everywhere throughout 
the volumes Mr. Forman’s own notes are as pertinent as they 
are brief, and the beautiful way in which this noble-looking 
edition of a great poet is brought out reflects the highest credit 
on editor and publishers. Having said this much in praise of 
the work—and it would be unjust to say less—we must add our 
conviction that Mr. Forman has overweighted his pages with 
superfluous matter. It might have seemed impossible to fill 
four thick volumes with the works of a poet who wrote little 
before he was twenty, and died at the age of twenty-six. His 
admirers and lovers know that all which he has written of lasting 
worth can be printed in a pocket volume, yet we have here 
upwards of 1,700 octavo pages filled or supposed to be filled with 
Keats’s verse and prose. Let us open the volumes and examine 
their contents. The first volume contains little that can be fairly 
called superfluous. In addition to the preface and its supple- 
mentary notes, which are followed by an index of first lines, the 
poems published in 1817 are printed and annotated, the last 
poem of the series being “ Endymion.” Leigh Hunt wrote a re- 
view of the poems at the time, and it is here reprinted ; a review 
also appeared, it is scarcely necessary to say, some months later in 
the Quarterly, followed in 1820 by one in the Edinburgh, and these 
noteworthy papers are inserted in the appendix, which contains 
also some of Leigh Hunt’s sonnets, and a remarkable letter, re- 
printed from the Atheneum, in which the publishers of Keats’s 
volume, annoyed by the ridicule showered upon it, regret that 
they undertook the publication. Volume II. comprises all the 
work of the poet which bears the stamp of immortality, together 
with a vast number of posthumous and fugitive poems of great 
variety in their degrees of merit and demerit. Many of the pieces 
are sheer doggerel, others are marked by an unsuccessful attempt 
at humour, and among them may be read “ La Belle Dame sans 
Merci,” which Gabriel Rossetti wrote of as “wondrous.” The 
reader, should it please him, may also read the poet’s latest and 
least worthy effort, the “Cap and Bells.” To avoid the publi- 
cation of many feeble and characterless verses is impossible in a 
complete edition of Keats, but we could readily have spared Leigh 
Hunt’s running commentary on the Eve of St. Agnes, and we 
submit that the greater number of subjects that occupy forty- 
five pages of the appendix are not essential additions to our 
knowledge of the poet. In the third volume of Miscellaneous 
Letters, it seems scarcely necessary to insert Hazlitt’s grossly 
indecent and lying attack on Southey, simply because Keats 
makes an allusion to it in his correspondence; or for a similar 
reason, a long poem written by the “matchless Orinda.” In 
Volume IV., if we grant the necessity of reprinting the poet’s 
painful love-letters, there is not much superfluous matter to 
complain of. Much space is occupied in the volumes by the 
repetition of passages from the letters, so that an anecdote or a 
biographical statement is inserted in a note, in some cases twice 
inserted, which appears again in the correspondence. 


The reader who wishes for a clear estimate of Keats as a 
man and as a poet will find here ample materials upon 
which to base his judgment. In the first place, if the old belief 
still clings to him that the life of Keats was “snuffed out” by 
the notorious Quarterly article, he will be compelled, in the face 
of the evidence produced, to discard it utterly. That it was not, 
however, a groundless belief at the time is evident, since George 
Keats considered his brother’s death due “ partly ” to Blackwood 
and the Quarterly. Then, it may beasked whether Fanny Brawne’s 
conduct was the cause of his decline. In reading the painful 
love-letters to Miss Brawne, which, in our judgment, expressed at 
the time of publication, ought never to have been printed, we 
must remember that Keats’s morbid condition made him jealous, 
exacting, imperious, full of suspicions, and perversely irritable. 
We know what his claims were, and what his fears were, but 
we do not know. and can only guess how his wild, passionate 
utterances were responded to by Fanny. That she fully under- 
stood her lover is in the highest degree unlikely. Her nature, 
if we are able to read it rightly, was essentially common-place ; 
and it is evident that, like most young and beautiful girls, she 
was fond of admiration and society. Venial faults, truly, and 
scarcely calling for the strong words of reproof or anger written 
from Keats’s sick-room. Moreover, it should be remembered, 
when we feel inclined to blame Miss Brawne, that Keats was the 
most unmanageable of lovers. With him, the torment of love 
was greater than the rapture, and his extreme reticence as to 
what he was feeling, except to the girl herself, added to the 
weight of pain he carried with him to Italy. On receiving the 








thirty-seven letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne (two additional 
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letters, by the way, are now added to the collection), Joseph 
Severn wrote to Mr. Buxton Forman that he understood then 
for the first time the sufferings and death of the poet :— 

“He did not confide to me,” he writes, “this serious passion, and 
it now seems to me but for this cause he might have lived many 
years. I can now understand his want of courage to speak, as it was 
consuming him in body and mind. ..... Perhaps I view the work 
more painfully, as I was not aware of such torment existing in the 
poet’s mind, and as I saw him struck down from health and vigour to 
sickness and death, you will not wonder at my emotion, now that I 
find the fatal cause...... I think he must have been sensible this 
passion was destroying him, or he would have made it known to me. 
He referred at times to his being cut off from his world of poetry as 
his great misfortune, but never to Fanny Brawne. I left England 
with him with the confidence of his recovery, for so the Doctors 
assured me, but in less than a year this fatal passion destroyed him.” 
This seems to be an error. We do not think this wonderful 
poet died either of criticism or of love. On the contrary, we 
are common-place enough to hold that he died as his mother and 
brother died, of the family disease,—consumption. He said 
himself that he had fretted himself to death, and no doubt mental 
disquietude greatly enhanced his sufferings, but the discovery in 
the post-mortem examination that “ the lungs were completely 
gone” sufficiently explains the origin of the illness and the 
cause of death. Severn thought that Keats got a kind of 
mawkishness from Leigh Hunt, but George Keats, one of the 
manliest of men, when expressing his hope that his brother's 
name would not be associated with Hunt’s littlenesses, says 
that he was impatient of the association in his life-time. Hunt, 
who had the ignorance or the prejudice to call Southey “ a weak 
man in all respects,’ was himself weak in many; but he was 
one of the first to do justice to the genius of Keats, and if there 
were something a little like patronage in his friendship, it might 
readily be forgiven; but John, in his younger brother’s judgment, 
was more magnanimous in conferring than in receiving a bene- 
fit, and felt ‘‘too impatient of obligations.” Indeed, it was his 
earliest purpose in art rather than his moral character that may 
be said to have been injuriously affected by Hunt, whose in- 
fluence can be traced in his affectations of expression and of 
versification. These are the youthful faults of ‘‘ Endymion,” 
which in spite of them will be always dear to the reader who 
ean find his pastime in a dreamy world of poetry. The little 
volume was published in 1818, when Keats was in his twenty- 
fourth year. Two years later appeared “ Lamia, Isabella, the 
Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems.” The advance in that short 
period, not only in imaginative power, but in artistic construction, 
is marvellous. This small book contains some of the loveliest 
English poetry that even this wealthy century has produced. Of 
its kind, indeed, it is unparalleled for wealth of fancy and magic 
of language. The “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” the “Ode to a 
Nightingale,” the “Ode to Autumn,” the majestic fragment 
of “ Hyperion,” and that enchanting poem the “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” rank with the masterpieces of English verse. These, 
and about a dozen pieces besides, including six or seven sonnets, 
form the enduring work—“ infinite riches in a little room ”—for 
the sake of which the memory of Keats is held in such high 
honour. In addition to these productions, which seem already 
stamped with immortality, there is a considerable body of post- 
humous and fugitive verse, which fills more than 300 pages of 
Mr. Forman’s edition. “It is not unlikely,” he writes, “that 
other pieces by Keats may yet be found, for he wrote much 
common-place verse when a boy, and I have reason to think 
that a good deal of it still exists; but it is questionable 
whether anything of true and sterling value still remains 
to be discovered.” We devoutly hope that no literary resur- 
rectionist will succeed in disinterring these “other pieces of 
common-place verse.” Already the common-place element is 
far too conspicuous, and one turns over page after page of 
languid and conventional poetry to which it is painful to attach 
the name of Keats. Any boy of sixteen with a turn for rhyme 
could write better verses, one would think, than the silly stanzas 
to Miss Wylie, aud verses as good as the sonnets to Chatterton 
and Byron. Some gems there are, however, such as the poem 
already mentioned, “ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” a few lyrics 
which have Keats’s wealth of colour and daintiness of handling, 
and three or four sonnets worthy of a place in selections: 
Among these is the sonnet to Homer, which contains a line 
regarded by the late Dante Rossetti as one of the finest “ in all 
poetry ” :— 

“There is a budding morrow in midnight.” 

A novel and interesting feature of the present edition is the 

series of letters from Keats to his sister Fanny. These are 








numerous, and show the character of the poet in a new and 
highly favourable light. Sympathy with the young girl’s 
troubles, a wish in all possible ways to give her pleasure, and a 
brotherly regard for her welfare are evident throughout. We 
are struck by their gentleness and kindliness of tone, and like 
the writer all the better for these genuine utterances of hig 
heart. And this, though in a lesser degree, forms the attrac- 
tion of the poet’s letters to his friends generally. They reveal 
the man, and show at once warmth of feeling and strength of 
purpose. Attwenty-three, the age at which Milton wrote in 
his regretful sonnet,— 
“My hasting days fly on with full career, 
Bat my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th,” 

Keats, smitten with a like feeling, wrote as follows to his pub- 
lisher, John Taylor :— 

‘“‘T was proposing to travel over the North this summer. There 

is but one thing to prevent me. I know nothing; I have read 
nothing ; and I mean to follow Solomon’s directions, ‘ Get wisdom— 
get understanding.’ I find earlier days are gone by—I find that I 
can have no enjoyment in the world but continual drinking of know- 
ledge. I find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some 
good to the world. Some do it with their society ; some with their 
wit ; some with their benevolence; some with a sort of power of 
conferring pleasure and good-humour on all they meet, and in a 
thousand ways all dutiful to the command of great Nature. There 
is but one way for me. The road lies through application, study, and 
thought. I will pursue it ; and for that end purpose retiring for some 
years.” 
Reading this, and kindred passages, one feels what a noble 
career might have opened up before the modest and yet am- 
bitious poet, had not the threads of his thin-spun life broken so 
early. As it is, he has left enough for fame, and better still, 
for that love which all generous natures must feel for a spirit 
so rarely gifted. 





. MANO: A POETICAL HISTORY.* 


Ir is a great relief to turn from the silly stuff which makes up 
so much of the poetry of the day, from its would-be subtle 
introspection, its pessimism, its animalism, and paganism, to 
this finely objective, vigorous, original work of Mr. Dixon’s. Itis 
disfigured by considerable blemishes; the metre sometimes proves 
to be more than the poet can properly manage; there are 
passages which are little better than prose indifferently versified. 
But asa whole, Mano is a notable poem. Mr. Dixon has formed 
in his mind, not, we may be sure, without much and careful 
study of authorities, a clear and consistent conception of 
Christendom as it was during one of the very darkest periods of 
its history, the close of the tenth century; and he has set it 
forth, boldly outlined, and filled in with some striking detail, in 
these pages. He makes us feel something of the confusion and 
misery which made the men of that day sure that the end 
of that century must bring with it some great cata- 
strophe, that wrongs so hideous, disorder so universal, must 
call down a judgment which should redress and set 
them right. We see the peasants ground down in unutter- 
able suffering, by lords against whose coats of mail their rude 
weapons, wield them as fiercely as they may, are useless; in- 
triguing and godless Churchmen; Rome itself, which should be 
the source of light and peace to Europe, the centre of its worst 
contentions; and lighting up the general darkness, gleams of 
faithful love, and loyalty, and pious faith. 

The tale is told by one Fergant, who has known and loved 
men whose true history, “ because that many things be lewdly 
said,” he takes it in hand to write. Mano is a Norman knight, 
who comes from Italy to Duke Richard of Normandy, seeking 
succour for his countrymen who were in sore strait in a country 
where they had been wont to roam at their will, and bringing 
with him Diantha, the young daughter of Count Thurold, who 
turns out to be the “false Duessa” of the story. At the Court 
of Richard he sees his fate in “ Blanche the Fair ;” and Joanna, 
sister to Blanche, sees her fate in him. But fate has unhappily 
ordered it that these loves should not be happy; Blanche is 
troth-fast to Giroie, a noble knight, and Joanna,— 

“Till her soul’s release, 
Never knew joy, but hungrily did watch 
The love which all so nigh her did increase : 
But, though so nigh, no glimmer could she catch, 


Nor any ray of warmth; ah! fate unkind, 
That love’s designs and deeds so ill should match 


p 


And yet she was worthy of love, as we see her pictured :— 





* Mano: a Poetical History: of the Time of the Close of the Tenth Century: con- 
cerning the Adventures of a Norman Knight : which fell Part in Normandy, Part in 
Ite?y, By Richard Watson Dixon. London: Routledge and Sons, 18 
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“Fall lovely was the falling of her hair, 
Sweet was her carriage, sweet the little folds 
Of her fair dress, drawn close with meekest care. 
Light as a bird she seemed in those dark holds 
Of sin and woe, soft-footed as a dove : 
No fairer soul the Mother’s glance beholds, 
Since that she joined the virgin choir above, 
And woe is ceased with her, and tears and sighs, 
Which was the most she gained of earthly love.” 
Both Mano and Joanna resolve to seek counsel of Gerbert, one 
of the most famous Churchmen of the day, afterwards for a brief 
space Pope, under the title of Sylvester II. Joanna, on her 
way through the forest, meets with an adventure which gives us 
a glimpse into the social disorders of the time. Here is a little 
scene, full of lurid light. A robber, at his mistress’s desire, 
has sent his band to take prisoners an aged couple, who are, 
indeed, his own father and mother :— 
“ Alas for them! for in the night heard they 
A fiendish yelling round their little place ; 
And looking out, saw it as light as day, 
With torches burning in their garden space, 


And the False Faces in disorderly ‘ 
And frightful dresses, with great head-pieces.” 
The robber, it turns out, has assumed the arms and cognisance 
of Giroie, whom he keeps prisoner in the dungeons of his own 
castle. Mano vanquishes the caitiff in single combat, and sets 
free his rival. So the two make their way to Gerbert, whose 
dealings with Popes and Emperors, as well as his strange 
doings in necromancy and magic, whether true or false, Fergant 
sets down, deeming it better to relate than to deny.” Joanna 
tells to Gerbert the secret of her love, but the Churchman, 
thinking that the knowledge of it might keep Mano from his 
warrior’s career, and so rob him of a great helper in his schemes, 
keeps it back, a concealment that ends in great trouble to all 
concerned. Here we come upon one of the finest passages in 
the poem, a passage which is not unworthy, we venture to say, 
to stand provimus, if not secundus, to Shelley’s “ Ode to a 
Skylark” :— 
“Thou only bird that singest as thou flyest, 
Heaven-mounting lark, that measurest with thy wing 
The airy zones, till thou art lost in highest ! 
Upon the branch the laughing thrushes cling, 
About her home the humble linnet wheels, 
Around the tower the gathered starlings swing ; 
These mix their songs and weave their figured reels : 
Thou risest in thy lonely joy away, 
From the first rapturous note that from thee steals, 
Quick, quick, and quicker, till the exalted lay 
Is steadied in the golden breadths of light, 
*Mid mildest clouds that bid thy pinions stay. 
The heavens that give would yet sustain thy flight, 
And o’er the earth for ever cast thy voice, 
If but to gain were still to keep the height. 
But soon thou sinkest on the fluttering poise 
Of the same wings that soared : soon ceasest thou 
The song that grew invisible with joys. 
Love bids thy fall begin ; and thou art now 
Dropped back to earth, and of the earth again, 
Because that love hath made thy heart to bow. 
Thou hast thy mate, thy nest on lowly plain, 
Thy timid heart by law ineffable 
Is drawn from the high heavens where thou shouldst reign ; 
Earth summons thee by her most tender spell ; 
For thee there is a silence and a song: 
Thy silence in the shadowy earth must dwell, 
Thy song in the bright heavens cannot be long. 
—And best to thee those fates may I compare 
Where weakness strives to answer bidding strong.” 
The last two lines are not very clear, and there are other weak- 
nesses of expression, but the thought is fine, and finely ex- 
pressed. 

After this, Mano sets forth for Italy, passing through Paris, 
where he meets King Robert, just compelled by Pope Gregory V. 
to put away his wife Bertha, as having stood sponsor to her son 
by a former marriage. From Paris, he and his company ride on 
through Burgundy :— 

“There in our passage through the land were seen 
On every knoll and rock the castles high 
Of the great seigneurs each in his domain : 
There wretched serfs at labour in the eye 
Of the hard villicus on every plain, 
We saw in the shadow of each sovereignty. 
We saw at every dawn the struggling train 
From their small hamlets led to drudge the day, 
And by the ganger urged with heavy pain. 
They who thus toiled in pitifal array, 
By night were hutted into noisome fold, 
And, being forbidden lights, in darkness lay. 
Their only light, the sun, did they behold, 
Their great taskmaster rising in the east, 
From course diurnal into annual rolled ; 
Their days into their lives with toil increased. 





Ah, Lord, how many days saw we that throng 
In garments drab, with cramped limbs uneased ! 
_ We saw their faces dark with hopeless wrong ; 
And oftentimes their lords with merry cheer 
Drove their brave hunts the wretched troop among.” 


This is a side of medizval life which has clearly left a deep 
impression on the writer’s mind. He comes back to it again 
and again, and always gives us a very real gloom to the picture 
which he draws. A battle with the Saracens, a description of the 
“old heresiarch” Vilgardus, surnamed “ Grammaticus,” “A 
Vision of Hell, which a Monk Had,” and other sights and adven- 
tures, bring the travellers to Rome. From the “ Vision” we 
must quote one striking image. The monk sces a limbo, where, 


“The souls of men in pain 
From one to the other side did leap and dart, 
From heat to cold, from cold to heat again : 
And not an instant through their anguish great 
In either element might they remain. 
So great the multitade thus tossed by fate, 
That as a mist they seemed in the dark air. 
No shrimper, who at half-tide takes his freight, 
When bigh his pole-net seaward he doth bear, 
Ever beheld so thick a swarm to leap 
Out of the brine on evening still and fair, 
Waking a mist mile-long ’twixt shore and deep.” 


“The doom of hell itself is otherwise,” says the monk’s guide,— 


“Therewith he drew aside his vesture’s fold, 
And showed his heart : than fire more hot it burned 
One-half: the rest was ice than ice more cold,” 


—where we certainly have a reminiscence of Vathek and “ the 
Hall of Eblis.” The rest of the story, down to its tragic close, 
told as it is with true dramatic power, we shall leave our readers 
to find for themselves, taking leave of Mr. Dixon by extracting 
one more passage, a passage which, though it might have been 
more highly finished, and certainly would have been improved 
by compression, is of notable excellence, especially, we think, in 
the contrast between the lily and the rose :— 


‘‘Ah! now consider well in her fair dress 
This lily of the earth’s field, her lovely head 
Who rears amid the waste, companionless : 
Wide open stands her heart: no secret dread 
Bids her enfold her petals, like the rose, 
Over her golden bosom undismayed. 
Oh, undefended thus to friends or foes, 
Shall she endure, then, in her perfect state, 
Until she ripen to a timely close, 
By the kind season carried to her date ; 
Or must she tremble on her lofty stem 
As the rough hand of sudden-working Fate, 
Scattering to the winds her diadem, 
Brushing the tender gold-bloom from her heart ; 
And die in her full hour, a perfect gem, 
In whose fair essence all sweet things have part ?” 





HIS DEAREST WISH.* 

A noveL! Does Mrs. Hibbert Ware really look upon this work 
of hers asa novel? It certainly does not realise our modern 
and common-place conceptions of the kind of book generally 
described by that word; but Mrs. Hibbert Ware says that 
it is a novel, and we are diffident in questioning any state- 
ment made by her. What is a poor critic, with only a 
limited time to bestow upon each work, to do, when an 
author presents himself or herself armed to the teeth with 
references, as is the case here; for, after the dedication page, 
we are confronted with the following formidable announce- 
ment :—“ Notice [in large letters], the works made use of by 
the authoress of this novel are the following:—John Kay’s 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches, of well-known persons 
living in Edinburgh about the end of the last century; 
Memorials of the Pretenders, by Mr. Jesse; Marshall’s History 
of the Rebellion of 1745; Smollett’s and Cormick’s History of 
England ; The London Magazine, 1751; Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1757; Abbé Le Blanc’s Letters from England, 1746; Daniel 
Wilson’s Memorials of Old Edinburgh ; William Skene’s 
Highlanders of Scotland; Martin’s Western Islands of Scot- 
land; &e., &c.!” And what may not an “ &c., &.,” to such a 
list as this, mean? ‘Connected Anecdotes” would, to our 
thinking, be a much truer description of His Dearest Wish 
than “a Novel,” for surely there is very little that is new in 
these volumes, and very little that is fictitious. 

Mrs. Hibbert Ware “ brings forth out of her treasure things 
new and old,” we suppose, but certainly the “things old” 
greatly preponderate. It would be impossible to say to how 
many characters we are introduced solely for the purpose of 


© His Dearest Wish, A Novel. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware, Author of “ The King 
of Bath.” 3vols. London: F. V. White and Co. 
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having some trifling—and often not very amusing—anecdotes 
related of them, gleaned, of course, from the pages of some 
of the numerous books before referred to. They usually call 
attention to themselves by breaking into a conversation. 
“¢ Hout laird!’ exclaimed Ross of Pitcalnie, a laird of 
broken fortunes, of whom we will presently speak more 
fully,” writes our authoress; and when the “ presently” has 
arrived, the authoress “redeems her promise,” and we have 
a short history of this impecunious gentleman, then a short 
anecdote about a device of his for borrowing money from a stingy 
lawyer, and then he is disposed of, and appears no more. In 
the same way, a celebrated comic singer, who carries a coffin in 
a bass-fiddle case, is brought in and disposed of; a poor captain 
who maunders on religious subjects when he is tipsy, a needy 
lawyer who takes his fees in the form of turnips or any- 
thing else that his clients like to bestow upon him, and 
many others, appear and disappear; and we are even 
treated to the good old story of the “twa phailosophers” and 
the dish of snails. Some of the anecdotes are certainly very 
amusing, but many are very tedious. The thread which links 
all these characters together and gathers them into the group- 
ing necessitated by a continuous story, is the slightly demented 
Jacobite laird, whose “ dearest wish ” is to lose his life in testi- 
fying his loyalty to his “rightful Sovereign—James Stuart”; 
to be “ hanged, drawn, and quartered,” and to have his remains 
exposed on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, in vindication of his 
principles and of his love for the fallen Royal House. His “dearest 
wish ” is never accomplished, and he considers himself a deeply 
injured man, as it has been to him in the place of love and 
family, and he has worked for it with might and main, doing all 
that his ingenuity could suggest to be thrown into prison, and, 
when there, to arouse against himself the sluggish loyalty of the 
adherents of the House of Hanover. 


But we must not give the impression that the book is a 
thoroughly bad one. The first two volumes indeed are overpower- 
ingly and unutterably dull, and one wonders if any interest 
whatever can be elicited from the fortunes and misfortunes of 
Kincraigie (for such is the “daft laird’s” name), and of his large 
circle of friends, before the third volume closes. But at last, 
when we are almost despairing of the book, and for no particu- 
Jar reason that we can see, we are really interested. Two young 
friends of the laird’s, who have been in love with one another 
from the beginning of the book, become a little anxious as to 
the probable termination of their courtship; but this is no point 
of interest, as the densest novel-reader could not be deceived on 
this subject, but has known, from the beginning, that Charlie 
Macdonald and Winnie Witham were to marry one another; 
and besides, the young lady is only allowed to make two remarks 
in the whole course of the book,—she is seen, but not heard, as, 
it is said, young people ought to be; and Charlie is also kept very 
much in the background, and, being a very modest young man, 
he does not push himself forward. Young Tony Witham, 
brother to the beautiful but silent Winny, pores over musty 
old volumes, and receives a few foreign letters; but this also 
is no point of interest, as he himself tells the reader that he 
has no thoughts of love or marriage, and the authoress further 
explains that he is too high-principled to be up to any mischief. 
Tony’s and Winny’s mother marries, for her second husband, 
a very good-natured but spendthrift captain in the Army, who 
dissipates her fortune for her; but neither does this account for 
the interest we feel in the latter part of the third volume. It 
is, indeed, difficult to say what does account for it, except the 
fact that Kincraigie, Mrs. Witham, Tony, Mr. Roger Hogg, and 
a few other people have, somehow, in the course of the book, 
become old friends, and that their concerns have become ours. 
Kincraigie himself is a kind, genial, and manly Highland laird, 
who, but for this special craze—his wish to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered—is as right-minded as a man need be. Mrs. 
Witham, in spite of her silly vanities, is a very amusing and 
good woman; and Tony, her son, is a thoroughly fine fellow. 

His rescue of his friend, Charlie Macdonald, in the snowstorm 
is very well told, very interesting, and probably original. 

Should we be rash, we wonder, if we advised Mrs. Hibbert 
‘Ware to give up making books, and to take to writing books; 
or does she really depend upon gleanings from other brains ? 
‘We should say that she did not—for the character which we 
imagine to be most entirely her own, namely, that of Tony 
Witham, is the best in these volumes. He is simple, generous, 


manly, and high-spirited, and his farewell to the world, when 
we last see him, is touching in the extreme. 


We shall not go 








into his story further, as it would rob the best passages of the 
book of their interest. The funeral of Captain Edmonston 
attended by poor, “daft Jamie,” with his water-cans, is both 
exceedingly funny and exceedingly touching. But, alas! here 
again those books of reference raise our suspicions, for was not 
Jamie introduced to this end P 

As far as the spirit of the book is concerned, nothing could be 
better. Faults, follies, and absurdities are sketched with such a 
kindly hand, not hidden and covered away, but at the sametime 
not represented as hiding or impairing the good qualities of 
those in whom they appear; and good, wherever it is found, is 
duly honoured. 





THE STORY OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY.* 


Tus is a disappointing and unsatisfactory book—a criticism 

which we regret to have to make on any work by one who has 

done so much for Aristotelian scholarship and the higher 

education as Sir Alexander Grant. His object, he explains in 

his preface, has been “ to produce, if possible, a readable book of 

moderate size, and, above all things, to tell a continuous story.” 

This object he has signally failed to accomplish. The 

book he has produced is anything but readable, its size is any- 

thing but moderate, and the continuity of its “story ” is broken 

in upon in a positively exasperating fashion by appendices that 

are sandwiched between the various chapters that compose it. 

The first portion of the first volume is written with care, 

althongh essentially of the Dryasdust kind; and Sir Alexander 

Grant shows patience and ingenuity in removing the mystery 
which, in spite of the labours of previous historians of the 
University, such as Craufurd, Dalzel, and Bower, has en- 
veloped its origin. After this, however, Sir Alexander 
seems to “go to pieces.” His “story,” to the extent of two- 
thirds, is a craudis indigestaque moles, a clumsy piece of book- 
making. No doubt, the history of a university must, like itself, 
be deficient in homogeneity ; and Sir Alexander Grant’s literary 
training has not qualified him for the work of a “ graphic” 
artist. But by relegating to appendices almost all references 
to the men—Professors, and the like—who have really made 
the University, who have given it distinction by distinguishing 
themselves, he has deprived the narrative of its natural vitality, 
and has made it almost as dreary reading as an old almanack. 
This is not all. These volumes have evidently been got up in a 
hurry, and to meet a possible demand for a work of the kind in 
April, when the tercentenary of Edinburgh University is to be 
celebrated, although it actually “fell due” in October last. 
Every second page is disfigured by slovenly writing. Hack- 
neyed quotations, like “sweet reasonableness” and “it is a 
poor heart that never rejoices,” confront the reader far too 
often. The biographical notices of the Professors that have held 
the various Chairs in the University have not been prepared 
with an eye to proportion and relevancy. Some are absurdly 
long, others stingily short. Thus, in the notice of the late Dr. 
Robert Lee, who occupied the Edinburgh Chair of Biblical Criti- 
cism, far too much is said about the ecclesiastical and altogether 
extra-academic squabbles which played such an unfortunately 
large part in his life. By the way, too, the name of Dr. Lee’s 
successor is Dr. Archibald, not Dr. Alexander, Hamilton Char- 
teris. Sir Alexander Grant’s humour is thin and parochial. 
For example, in suggesting that the Edinburgh students might 
be all the better for having suitable restaurants and sets of cham- 
bers, he says: —‘ Perhaps this idea may be carried out before the 
400th birthday of the University, if not by a benefactor, by a 
company (limited)!” There is parochialism, and also something 
more disagreeable than parochialism, in the reference to the 
Duke of Edinburgh with which this work closes, which we can 
scarcely believe Sir Alexander Grant to have written, but which 
he is, nevertheless, responsible for. The Duke, while Prince 
Alfred, and “in his youthful beauty,” resided for nine months 
in Holyrood Palace, and during that period attended some of 
the classes at Edinburgh University. So his bust has been 
placed “in the Library Hall, at the apex of two long lines of the 
marble effigies of the most eminent Professors of the University 
in bygone times. And every one must feel that the post is 
worthily occupied by a Royal Prince who, by his great ability 
and scientific attainments, might, if his other public duties did 
not prevent him, take a distinguished place among the savants 
of the kingdom.” Surely this playing at the historian-in-wait- 
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ing is poor work, for the editor of Aristotle and the Principal of 
Edinburgh University. 

It will be gathered from what we have said that this Story 
will be found useful chiefly as a sort of reference-book, and, in- 
deed, ordinary readers cannot do better than consult the index 
for such subjects as the female-education movement, and the 
names of such men as Robertson, Hamilton, Wilson, Black, 
Leslie, Playfair, Christison, Simpson, and Syme, and then read 
what Sir Alexander Grant has to say. As a historian, Sir 
Alexander makes two points, if he does not make two dis- 
coveries. In the first place, he makes it clear that Bower, a 
previous historian, is wrong in declaring that the University 
owed its origin to the generosity of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
Bishop Reid, of Orkney. Its real founders were the Town Council 
andcity clergy of Edinburgh. The Council began itsefforts in 1561, 
but was thwarted by Queen Mary in its desire to get the famous 
or infamous Kirk o’ Field to build a college on. The Reformation 
took place, however, and the Protestant clergy coming to the aid 
of the Council, the Kirk o’ Field was purchased in 1581, and the 
year following James VI. granted a charter to the college. Sir 
Alexander Grant shows much ingenuity in trying to prove 
that there must have been an earlier charter than this, but 
into such investigations we do not feel concerned to follow 
him. Edinburgh University, therefore, made, as Sir Alexander 
Grant allows, a very humble start. In no sense was it, like 
the senior Universities of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
a studium generale. It was simply a town’s college, for giving 
the higher learning of the time; and, indeed, up to a quite recent 
period, the town through its council exercised patronal and 
other control over the University. Gradually, however, the 
institution developed, as the range of the studies included in 
it extended; ultimately, its patrons “abolished the tutorial 
system, and substituted Professors of special subjects for 
the Regents of Phiiosophy.” This great change was con- 
summated—here Sir Alexander Grant makes his second 
point—in 1708, when the Principal of the institution was 
William Carstares, the sagacious Presbyterian adviser of Dutch 
William, who, returning to his native country with Dutch ideas 
‘on education, induced the Edinburgh Council to remodel its 
college on “the most famous Universities abroad,” that is to 
say, on Utrecht and Leyden. Edinburgh, therefore, although 
the youngest of Scotch colleges, may be said to be the oldest 
of Scotch Universities. At all events, the substitution it made 
in 1708 of “specialised Professors” for “rotating Regents” 
was followed by Glasgow in 1727, by St. Andrew’s in 1747, and 
by Aberdeen in 1754. 

From 1708 to 1858, when the well-known Scotch Universities 
Act was passed, Edinburgh University had its vicissitudes, 
There was a long and bitter struggle between its Senatus 
Academicus and the Town Council, whose position as govern- 
ing body was found less and less tolerable. The story of this 
struggle Sir Alexander Grant tells with impartiality, if not 
in a very picturesque or entertaining style, proving that 
not infrequently the Town Council authorities were wiser 
and more magnanimous than those of the University. All 
the while that this conflict, which in time merged in another 
occasioned by the Disruption of the Free Church, was going 
on, the very remarkable evolution of the University was 
quietly proceeding also. A livelier pen than Sir Alexander 
Grant’s might have invested with something like romance the 
history of its great medical school. Since 1858, it is unneces- 
sary to say the career of the University has been one of unin- 
terrupted and, in certain respects, even embarrassing success. 
Fresh legislation in regard to the Scotch Universities being 
in the air, we forbear to allude to these elements of em- 
barrassment. 
‘the University may be found useful, and it tells its own tale :— 

“ The total amount of the benefactions received by the University 


of Edinburgh from private sources during the last twenty years is 
considerably under-stated as follows :— 


For Scholarships .. £142,000 
For Bursaries.. 90,000 
For Professorships Pe 58,000 
For Increasing Professors’ Salaries _ 18,000 
For Buildings... sas 130,000 
For Miscellaneous Purposes... a 14,000 

Total.. oe ee . £452,000 


In addition to which the University ae deni a subsidy from 
Government of £80,000 for its new building. And, as since 1862 the 
number of students attending the classes has increased from abont 
1,500 to over 3,300, we may truly say that since the Commissioners 
of 1858-62 left the University settled under its new constitution, its 
prosperity has been constantly advancing ‘by leaps and bounds.’ ”’ 


The following précis of the financial condition of 
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The Trustees of Posterity. An Address to the Junior Liberal Asso- 
ciation of Aylesbury, October 31st, 1883. By George W. E. Russell, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board. 
Published by request. (H. G. Fisher, Woburn.) — An eloquent 
address, the key-note of which is a sentence of the first sermon 
which Mr. Russell heard in Harrow School Chapel, on the first Sun- 
day of his school life :—“ Show me your ideal, and I will show you 
something of your life.’ Mr. Russell goes over the various elements 
of the Liberal’s political ideal,—the love of liberty,—faith in progress, 
—respect for order,—the spirit of reverence,—the repudiation of con- 
ventional claims on his homage, such as the claims of mere rank and 
wealth,—the desire for intellectual culture,—the desire to diminish 
needless inequalities, and promote the equalisation of chances in life, 
—the promotion of physical health,—the dread of national aggres- 
sion,—the distrust of intellectual pride,—and the scrupulous respect 
for all true religion. Mr. Russell’s address is terse, eloquent, and 
wise. 

The Works of Tennyson.—Messrs. Macmillan have issued an 
excellent small edition of the Poet-laureate’s works, printed like their 
globe editions, in wonderfully clear type, and on paper which does 
not show through,—though, as in every English edition, the inner 
margin is still left half an inch too narrow. The collection seems 
nearly complete, but we regret that it should have been impossible 
to include the splendid lines to Virgil, in which the poet has almost 
surpassed himself in his command of the majesty of sonnd, in which 
English rivals Latin. A very fine portrait is prefixed, and the title- 
page, we are happy to see, still speaks of “ Alfred Tennyson.’ The 
title is kept out of the poet’s work. 

Dictionary of Statistics, by Michael G. Mulhall (Routledge and 
Sons), is a book the usefulness and interest of which are sufficiently 
declared by its title. Mr. Mulhall’s previous works have proved his 
competence to deal with the snbject, and we need do little more than 
record the appearance of this very complete book of reference. Any 
one who should carry it about in his pocket would prove a most 
dangerous antagonist in social and political discussions. The late 
Dr. Irons had a way of thus producing printed authority for any 
statement which one was rash enough to controvert, and he was 
treated with corresponding respect. If Mr. Mulhall would print a 
more “ pocketable”’ edition, though indeed this volume is not bulky, 
he would be furnishing controversialists with a most formidable 
weapon. 


Vanity Fair Album. Vol. XV., 1883. (‘Vanity Fair’? Office.)— 
There is little to be said of this volame. If it is not equal to some 
of its predecessors, it fails for lack of material rather than from 
want of skill in execution. We prefer the work distinguished by the 
the symbol of “ T.” to that which comes from the well-known pencil 
of “Spy;” but both of these artists, and another who may be 
reckoned as a disciple of the latter, suffer from having sometimes to 
deal with subjects which nothing could make interesting. England, 
it seems, does not produce a sufficient number of “ sovereigns, 
statesmen, judges, and men of the day,” to furnish forth 
newly year by year the “show” of Vanity Fair. The ladies, of 
whose portraits there are five, help out the number, and ‘‘ Ahmed 
Arabi, the Egyptian,’ and Tewfik Pasha figure among the notables; 
this still leaves forty-five native celebrities, and England, it would 
seem, is not equal to the demand. The “statesmen” are particularly 
indifferent, not a Cabinet Minister even in posse among them, we 
venture to think ; two or three seem to owe their admission into the 
list to the fact of being members of the House of Lords, and 
taking no part in its proceedings. Perhaps this is a kind of 
negative proof. 


Kelvington ; a Tale for the Turf and the Table. By “ Whitebelt.” 
(Wyman and Sons.) —We are inclined to think that this tale is some- 
what contra bonos mores. The man who tells the story, in the first 
person, represents himself as realising a handsome fortune by reckless 
betting on horses. Perhaps it should be reckoned as a set-off that 
he has previously been well-nigh ruined by speculations on the Stock 
Exchange. On the whole, the Stock Exchange may be considered to 
be more noxious than the Turf. Of course, there is the usual ad- 
mixture of love-making, made remarkable by a double rescue on the 
part of the hero. He first saves the fair one from being carried 
over a precipice by her runaway horse, and then saves her father 
from being drowned, when he has tumbled into the sea in passing 
from a steamer to the pier. Surely this is using up the resources of 
the novelist somewhat extravagantly. 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. (Harrison.)—From the preface 
to the forty-sixth edition of this useful compilation we learn that 
between December, 1882, and December, 1883, the deaths among the 
Peers were above the average, twenty-three having died during that 
period. During the same space of time thirty-four Baronets have 
died, four extinctions have occurred in the Peerage, and six in the 
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Baronetage ; one promotion has been made in the Peers, six Baronets 
have been created, and a new decoration (the Red Cross) has been 
instituted. In addition to the “memoirs,” the book indicates the 
individuals who are entitled to wear orders and decoratione, and gives | 
lists of the orders of precedence in rank, the Military, Naval, 
Diplomatic, and Indian services. 


New Epitions.—We have received :—A third edition of The Little 
Cyclopediaof Common Things, by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, M.A. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co.) A handy book the usefulness of | 
which would be much enhanced were the reasons more often given 


why certain metals and articles are used in the arts and manufac- | 
tures,—why, for instance, antimony is used as a component part of | 
type-metal, &c.—A third edition of Haska, a drama, by H. Spicer; a | 


second and revised edition of Beowulf, an old English poem trans- 
lated into modern rhymes, by Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Lumsden. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) — Queen’s College Calendar for 
1883-84; an English edition of Cassel’s Manual of Jewish History 
and Literature, translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—The British Almanac for 1884 (Stationers’ Company), the 
“companion’”’ addition to which contains the usual history of the 
past year.—Calendar of the University College of Wales, 1883-4. 
(Cornish, Manchester.)—A second and revised edition of Personality 
the Beginning and End of Metaphysics, by the Rev. A. W. Momerie, 
M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.)—A ninth edition of The Spiritual Life, 
by T. Griffith, A.M., late Prebendary of St. Paul’s; to which is pre- 
fixed “ In Memoriam,” by his Son. (Suttaby and Co.)—Manual of the 
Railroads of the United States for 1883, the sixteenth annual issue, by 


H. V. Poor. (Effingham Wilson, London ; Messrs. Poor, New York.)— 

A revised and enlarged edition of The Barber’s Shop, by R. W. Procter 
| (Heywood and Son, Manchester; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London.) 
—A second edition of Dr. Tuke’s Illustrations of the Influence of the 
| Mind upon the Body. (Churchill.)—A second edition of Mozley’s Review 
| of the Baptismal Controversy. (Rivingtons.)—A new and revised edition 
| of Morison’s Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—A second edition of Marshall’s Anatomy 
| for Artists, (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A new edition of, A Primer of 
American Literature, by C. F. Richardson. (Houghton and Co., New 
| York.)—A pocket edition of The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, by 
(D. Douglas.)—A second edition of Evolu- 
tion Explained and Compared with the Bible, by W. W. Smyth, 
| (Elliot Stock.) —A revised edition of the History of the Knights of 
| Malta, by Major-General Whitworth Porter, R.E. (Longmans, 
| Green, and Co.)—A revised and enlarged edition of the Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, D.D. (Rivingtons.) 
| —The Works of John Dryden, revised and corrected by G. Saintsbury, 
| Vols. IIL, IV., V., and VI., “ Dramatic Works.” (W. Paterson, 
| Edinburgh.) 
(Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, request us to state that, by 
arrangement with the American publishers, they are issuing for the 
| English market an edition of Professor Harris’s book on The Philoso- 
| phical Basis of iheism, reviewed at length in our issue of January 12th!] 


| Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
| not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY- “SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Datalores, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL | 
COLOURS, Piccadilly. 

FIRST EXHIBITION now OPENED, from 10a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Galleries illuminated on dark days, and 
after 3 p.m. every day. Admission, 1s; Illustrated | 
Catalogue, 1s. 


next division. 








ONDON INTERNATIONAL and | 
UNIVERSAL EX#IBITION, 1884. To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Pa'ace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, eutry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 
of the Official Agents. 

GEURGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

G. GORDON CLEATHER, 

Manager, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


The Right 


Baggallay. 


the assured. 


SSISTANT-MASTER WANTED 

for THURSDAY MORNINGS and SATUR- 

DAY AFTERNOONS,.—Adcdress, Mrs. CASE, Heath 
Brow School, Hampstead, London. 


S FARM MANAGER or 
STEWARD.—WANTED, by a well educated 


surrender values. 





Offices : 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
Hon. 


Policies Indisputable : 


1881. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


t Inaer Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 





Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Preminams subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of ‘ Institute” 
-Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





man, of considerable experience as a Farmer of both 
heavy and light land, also in the breeding and rearing 
of first-class stock, a Situation as above. Has at 
present the management of a sh. rt-horn herd and 
the home farm of a robleman; wife a first-class 
manager of a dairy, &c. Good references and satis- 
factory reasons given for leaving present situation.— 
Address, ‘‘ D. G.,’’ care of Messrs. STREET and CO., 
30 Cornhill, E.C. 


ITHOUT SALARY, WANTED.— 
by a Camb. B.A. of 25, a HOME in the 
COUNTRY, as PRIVATE TUTOR or SECRETARY. 
Considerable experience in Correspondence, higt- 
class magazine writing, and tuition. Marked testi- 
monials, literary and sch. lastic, to the present month. 
Object, a country life— B. 5 ”? 25 Gibson Square, 
Islington, N. 


LADY and GENTLEMAN living 
in the country, in the healthiest part of West- 
moreland, would be glad to TAKE CARE of ONE or 
TWO CHILDREN, from 7 to 10 years old, and to 








COLLINSON 


NOTICE.—t1n consequence of Alterations to their Premises, Messrs. COLLINSON 
and LOCK beg to OFFER a PART of their Large STOCK of Fine 
FURNITURE, at a substantial REDUCTION in the PRICES. It com- 
prises Cabinets, Sideboards, Bureaux, Fancy Tables and Chairs, luxurious 
Easy Chairs, and Bedroom Furniture; and each piece is penect in Style 
and Workmanship. 

Messrs. C. and L. have also a small but choice Collection of Old Fur- 
niture, Old Marquetrie Clocks, Embroideries, Oriental Rugs, and other 
Ornamental Items. 

109 Fleet Street, 


AND LOCK. 


and 3 St. Bride Street, London. 





educate them with their own children. Good 
references given and required.—Addrezs, Mrs. F. 
SHEPHERD, ey Holme, Westmoreland, 


GRANT'S 


A N ‘INDIAN CIVILIAN (Retired), 

and B.A. of London (Classical Honours), would 
be glad to READ for a few hours daily in Classics or 
Modern Languages.—Address, “H. P.,”’ 6 Trouville 
peumadatti Cagnem Park, S.W. 





TONIC 





REQUIRED. by an English Tutor, in 
GERMANY, a GERMAN with EXPERIENCE 
in TUITION, who can teach Mathema‘ics and 
Geometrical Drawing. Good references necessary. 
Testimonials not returned.—‘H. B. C.,”’ care of 
BICKERS and SONS, Leicester Square, London, 


LIQUEURS. 








MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic, 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers, 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters, 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
£old by all Dealers, 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 


ee 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
CHINTZES.\, HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








“ L | BERTY 9) LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 

LADIES’ wWI COSTUME 

LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 

F A B R I Cc S *| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DEsang” 

| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ART NTER 
‘AND TOILETTE FaBRICs. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Ghosh Home, } REGENT STREET, W. 





“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.” —Lancet, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ ‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
a i oil,”’—British Medical Journal, 
PERFECTED “ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 
COD LIVER Ol L. Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
ls 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


ELHI MEDIVAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P-.G. carries on its work among 
= 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 





d es. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
erp fo agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 


Eetentiptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi) ; or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 





On Monday, the 28th inst., will be ready, in demy 8vo, price 163, 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 25 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P Se * ¢@ 
(Breakfast) 


Cc O C O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





» | The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
ROWLANDS no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had in a 
MACASSAR for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
OIL. for 3d extra to 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 








| “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 


H U N Y A D | | “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 


—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
i —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
J A N The Name of the “‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
O S. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of ail Chemists and Minera!-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 





APOLLINARIS.| “MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 


NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 








ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F-.8.S., 
Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JOLIUS BENEDIOT 
writes :—‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURUH STREET. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


MORSONS’ RAT 


Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, | N D | G E $ Tl 0 N, 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactares that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E §S for PiNPI A CE 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively on 

June 20th. For Boys under 14on January Ist, 1884.— 

For further rticulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. y 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 

for Schoiarships at the Universities. School Fces, 12 

and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 

Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
DEGREES in MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

The Statutes and Regulations concerning Courses 
of Study and Examinations for their Degrees are now 
published, and can be obtained from the University 
Registrar. 

Fall particulars as to Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Law, together with Copies of the Charters, Examina- 
tion Papers, &c,, wi!l be found in the Calendar (price 
1s), Posy by Messrs. MACMILLAN ani CO., 
London, and Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester. A. T. BENTLEY, M A., Registrar 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyor, Colonists, &o. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 











Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esc 

William John Edmonds, Rae. 

Major T. W. Chester Mas'‘er, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E-y., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 

There are VACANCIES in this College for TEN 
APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, who will be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of Electricity, and trained 
to become practical Engineers on the Installations 
and in the Manufacturing Works of the Hammond 
Company. 

The Course lasts for two yers, at the end of which 
the Company will be prepared to offer posts to those 
who have served their time satisfactorily. 

For terms and full iuformation, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, the Hammond Company, Electrical 
Engineering College, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C ; or to 
Pg LATHAM, M A., Secretary, 110 Cannon Street, 








OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 





OME and EDUCATION for 

YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. A. ROBARTSON, 

57 Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, DESIRES TWO or 

THREE Additional PUPILS. The Course of Instruc- 

tion meets modern requirements. Professors attend. 

Highest references. Fees from £25 aterm, Orphans 
and Indian children received. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE. Within a few minutes’ 

p veer of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
arden. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa’ ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 























ULL, BARNSLEY, and WEST- 
RIDING JUNCTION RAILWAY and DOCK 
COMPANY. 


ISSUE of £3,000,000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PREFERENCE STOOK, 1884. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that MONDAY, 
January 28th inst., isthe LAST DAY on which appli- 
cations for this Stock can be received at the Offices of 
the Company in Hull. 

By Order, 
J. DANIELL, Secretary. 


4 Charlotte Street, Hull, January 23rd, 1884. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK.—FIRST ISSUE, £108,150, (authorised 
by “‘ The Sheffield Corporation Act,’’ 46 and 47 Vict., 
cap. lvii.) The Stock will be redeemable at par as 
follows : £33,000 in the year 1914, £49,250 in the year 
1925, and £25,900 in the year 1934. The Corporation 
will exercise the'r discretion in the apportionment of 
the tenders to these various periods, but regard will be 
had to any preference expressed by the investors. 

The Corporat on of Sheffield give notice that they 
are prepared to receive tenders for the above sum of 
Sheffield Corporation Stock. 

Minimum price of issue, £93 per cent. 

Rate of interest £3 103 per cent. payable half-yearly, 
on March Ist and September Ist, at the Sheffield aud 
Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield ; or by their London 
Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lom- 
bard Street. 

No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and 
~~ ieee in excess of that sum must be a multiple 
of £10. 

Tenders to be left at the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Bank, Sheffield, on or before one o’clock p.m. on 
Thursday, February 14th, 1884, and they will ba 
opened by the Finance Committee the same day. A 
deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of stock ten- 
dered for must be paid to the Bank at the time of the 
application for stock. 

The rateable value of the borough of Sheffield now 
stands at £1,001,385 15s 4d. 

The Mortgage Debt of the Corporation of Sheffield 
now stands at £722,412 23 11d, against which the 
Corporation possess very valuable lands, besides con- 
siderable accumulations of sinking funds, 

Forms of Prospectuses, &., and any further 
information required will be supplied by 

ENJAMIN JONES, Registrar, 

Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, 

Sheffield, January 12th, 1884. 


hee PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 

GAGES on COTTON PLANTATIONS.— 
FRANCIS SMITH and CO., Mortgage Brokers, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., U.S.A., (established twenty years.) 
The South is the only field in North America where 
capital can still dictate its own terms and security.— 
Send for crcular to the LONDON AGENCY, 31 
Poultry, E.C. 











64 CORNHILL. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9.7 
WILULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove w+» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ooo ses soo coe 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholdersexceeds  .... «4. ses-~—-809,000 
Other Funds ... mine me aoe wai 953,000 
ToTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eos . 
Reserve Fund ca a «» £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 














JANUARY Number now ready, price 1s. 
HE MANCHESTER QUARTERLY 
containing an yy by WALTER Tomuixsoy. 
and Contributions by Sir James A. Picton, T, A. 
Goodacre, Rev. W. A. O’Connor, Thos, Newbigging, 
Henry H. Howorth, George Milner, and Abraham 

Stansfield. 

Manchester: ABEL HErwoop and Son. London: 
TRUBNER and Cov. ; and all Booksellers. 


THE 


LOISETTIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


OR THE INSTANTANEOUS ART OF NEVER 
FORGETTING! 


Uses none of the *‘ Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” *‘ Links,” or 
** Associations’’ of Muemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING, 
ems Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 

After five months’ acquaintance with the Loiset- 
tian System, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E.,, 
thus again writes in his journal, Health, under date 
of September 14th, 1883 :—‘* Proressor LOIsETTE’s 
System or Memory Trarnine.—In reply to numer- 
ous correspondents, we beg to state that, from recent 
facts which have come to our knowledge, we are 
gratified in being able to reindorse all that we 
formerly said in favour of this system of developing 
the recollective and analytical powers. The interest 
we take in Pro’essor Loisette’s system is founded 
on our appreciation of the literally marvellous re- 
sults which, not only in our own case, but in that of 
many others, have been attained under his method of 
instruction. There can be no question of the sound. 
ness of the principles on which the system is founded, 
and we frankly regard such a training as Mr, 
Loisette offers as one of the most important educa- 
tional advantages which it has been our lot to 

encounter.” 
Professor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 








UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
§8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Bpeclally low rates for 
young lives. Large B diate Settl ti 
of Claims. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney,. 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


| ‘ we ee EXTRACT 
cocoa, WH’. Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THe Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
: PILLS.—OxLp Wounpns, Sores, aND ULCERS, 
—Daily experience confirms the fact which has tri- 
umphed over all opposition for forty years, viz , that 
no means are known equal to Hollow.y’s remedies 
for curing bad legs, sores, wounds, diseases of the 
skin, erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in 
truth, all maladies where the skin is broken. Tocure 
these infirmities quickly is of primary importance, as 
compulsory confinement indoors weakens the general 
health. The ready means of cure are found in Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills, which heal the sores and 
expel their cause. In the very worst cases the Oint- 
ment has succeeded in effecting a perfect cure after 
every other means had failed in giving any relief. 
Desperate d seases best display its virtues. 


NFAILING and SPEEDY RELIEF 
of WINTER COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, &.— 
** My elderly customers find no better medicine for 
their winter coughs, and each year I get renewed 
testimony to the value and good effects that Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS never fail to pro- 
duce in the most serious cases, as well as in slight 
bronchial attacks.”—Signed, W. H. Turner, M.P.S., 
Totterdown, Bristol, They instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in 
the Chest, Rheumatism—and taste V oven we Sold. 
at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box, by all Druggists, 





FRY’S 
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w. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


Now Reavy.] In Two Vols. 8vo, 21s. [At att LrprariEs, 


A New Work on the South-African Colonies. 
By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE, 
Formerly of the Natal Mercury. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


A SKETCH BOOK of MEN, MANNERS, and FACTS. 
With an Appendix on the Present Situation in the South-African Colonies, 
Transvaal, Zululand, Bechuanaland, the Boer Mission, &c. 


Now Reapy.] In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. (AT att Lrsraries, 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. By Rev. 


Hitperic Frrenp. An important work on Flowers and their Associations 
in Legend and Folk-lore. 


By Prof. J, E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES, 


the Undercurrent of English History. 2 vols. 8vo. (Neat week, 
By Rev. CHAS. W. STUBBS, M.A. 


The LAND and the LABOURERS : a Record 


of Facts and Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative Agriculture, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


CHRIST and DEMOCRACY. Crown 8vo, 
383 6d. 

“The book is particularly valuable as a clear statement of the views held by a 
prominent member of the Broad-Church School with regard to the right attitude 
of the Church in political and social qutiesons ’’—Cambridge Review. 

“Broad, liberal, and sympathetic, they display a keen insight into the social 
needs of our day.”—Daily News, 


Third Edition, now ready, of 


The LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of COMMON 


THINGS. By Sir Gro. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Editor of Brande’s Dictionary of 
Science and Art. Fully illustrated, 664 pages, 7s 6d. 


* This can be called ‘The Little Cyclopedia,’ only in comparison with others, 
for it is a bulky volume of 700 octavo pages. The title, too, does not fairly 
indicate the extent of its usefulness, Turning over its leaves, one is astonished 
at the comprehensiveness and fulness of its information......The illustrations are 
many and helpful. Comparing its value with its price, we are not surprised 
that the work has reached a third edition.”—Literary World, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





MUSICAL WORKS by JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 
HULAn's METHOD of TEACHING SINGING. 2s 6d. 
EXERCISES and FIGURES in Hullah’s Method of Teaching Singing. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises and Figures in Hullah’s 
Method, in Five Parcels of 8, price 6s each Parcel. 


CHSEATIO SCALE. On Extra Medium Paper, 1s 6d, on a Card, 


MATERIALS for SINGING CLASSES. Standard Tuning Fork, 2s. 
Music Paper, same size as Hullah’s Large Sheets, 12 Staves on a Sheet, and 8 
Staves on a Sheet, in Parcels, 6 Sheets, 3s. 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS for SCHOOLS. 6d. 

WILHEM’S MANUAL of SINGING. Parts I. and II., 2s 6d each; 
or together, 5:. 

EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in Parts I. and II. of WIt- 
HEM’S Manual, Books I. and II., 8d each. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part I. of WitHem’s 


Manual. Nos, 1 to 8, in a Parcel, 63. 
LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of WitHEM’s 
Manual. Nos. 9 to 40, in 4 Parcels of 8 Nos. each, 6s per Parcel. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of WitHem’s 


ManvaL. Nos. 41 to 52, in a Parcel, 93. 
HULLAH’S RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. 3s. 


HULLAHW’S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Two Parts, 
1s 6d each. 


EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 1s. 
GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. Part I., 2s 6d. 

BRIEF DIRECTIONS for MUSICAL NOTATION. 6d. 
SCHOOL SONGS, for Two and Three Voices. Two Books, 6d each. 
INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. 6d. 


HYMNS for the YOUNG, set to Music. 8d. 
GOD SAVE the QUEEN, onaCard. 1d. 
ULLAH’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
MODERN MUSIC. 83 6d. 
ULLAH’S LECTURES on the TRANSITION 


PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY. 10s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THE ‘“‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merrida!e Street, Wolverhampton. 








Mr. GLADSTONE.—See the First Article in the 
RITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLVII. For JANUARY. 
Price 6s, now ready. Aunual Subscription, 21s, post 
free, payable in advance. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Mr. GLADSTONE. 
2. Tue INSPIRATION OF DEATH IN FOLK-POETRY. 
3. PALESTINE WEST OF THE JORDAN. 
4, Lay anp Mepican Functions IN 
ADMINISTRATION. 
5, ULSTER AND HOME-RULE. 
6, RECENT THEORIES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
7. PoLiticaL SuRVEY OF THE QUARTER. 
8. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Ps Hopper and StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


HospitaL 





NOTICE. — DEAN PLUMPTRE’S IDEAL BIO- 
GRAPHY of EZEKIEL is Commenced in the 
EXPOSITOR for JANUARY. 

NOTICE. — ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S THE 
REFORMERS as EXPOSITORS, commenced in 
the EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, which contains 


“ Erasmus.” 
H E EBXPOS ITO &K. 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. Price 
1s, Monthly, post free. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
EZEKIEL: AN IDEAL BioGRaPHY. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
BIOGENESIS AND DEGENERATION. By Almoni Peloni. 
Tue ReForMERS AS Exposirors.—I. Erasmus. By 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D D., F.RS. 
Apam’s GosPEL., By the Ejitor. 
Jacop’s Prttar. By Rev. J. E. Yonge, MA. 
THE Ten Pieces OF SILVER. By Agnes Grace Weld. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1884. No. DCCCXX. Price 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
THE New Pxzpo. 


A Lapy’s Ripe across SpanisH Honpuras.—Part II. 
THE BazBy’s GRANDMOTHER.—PART V. 

More REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS SHIRE FOREST. 
Prsstmism. By “J.S. B.” 


bs BrIGAND’s BRIDE: AN ADVEXTURE IN SOUTHERN 
TALY. 


81r THEoporE Martin's Lirz or Lorp LynpHurst. 
Tue Recent Dispute 1x THE COAL TRADE. 

Army VIvIsEcTION. 

nt sg BuLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


mdon, 





On January 28th (6d), NEW SERIES, No. 8. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. 
ConTENTS. 

THE PROFESSOR AND THE Harpy. Illustrated by;R. 
Barnes. 

Some Literary RecoLiections.—III. 

THE Giant's Kose. By the Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” 
Chap. 23. Piano Practice.—Chap. 24. A Meeting in 
Germany.—Chap. 25. Mabel’s Answer. With Illus- 
trations by W. Ralston. 

Two Minor CHaRAcTERS. “ PETER” 
APOTHECARY. (ROMEO AND JULIET.) 

Some PotisH Portraits, 

Tue Rock Scorpions. Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler. 

London: SmitH, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price 64. 
Loneeers MAGAZINE, No. 16, 
FEBRUARY. 


AND THE 





SONA op copo ps 


J 





0 0D OH $9 8p 


CoNTENTS, 
Jack’s CourTsHiP: A SarLor’s YARN OF LovE AND 
AFTER THE CounTY FRANCHISE. By Richard Jefferies. 
Tue ‘ Livety Fanny.’ By D. Christie Murray. 
Cotonus. By G, Wotherspoon. 
VIRGIL AND AGRICULTURE IN Tuscany. By Mrs. Ross. 
André, 
Mapam. Chaps. 6-10. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
313, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
. CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 
Tue Corts AnD Et Isiam. 
First anp Last War OF Troy. 
BIOGRAPHICSL DICTIONARIES, 
THE ComING SESSION. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
‘| YHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, 1884. 
Pameta, Lavy Epwarp FITZGERALD. 
An AUSTRALIAN POET. 
Broyte on Mount Erna. 
THE MESSAGE. 
Tue WIspoM oF GOETHE. 
. ZERO. (Continued.) 
BAR” can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each. 


Surpwreck. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 11-12. 
Lorp Lynpuurst. By ‘A. K. H. B. 
THe IcE HARVEST ON THE Hupson Kiver. By G. G. 
a London: LoNeaMans, GREEN, and Co. 
lg 
ConTENTS. 
FINANCIAL PROSPECTUS, 
DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. 
STATISTIC3 OF AGITATION. 
Ready on the 29th inst., at all Newsagents, pri:e Is. 
. Pert. By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 
“Otp Mr. BINNEY.” 
OvuT OF THE SEASON. 
*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of ‘‘' TEMPLE 
RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


4 homme CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For FEBRUARY. 
Tue New Toryism. By Herbert Spencer, 
Tue Cuurcu Courts Commission. By the Bishop 
of Liverpool. 
Tue IrtsH Lanp Act. By W. O’Connor Morris. 
Pottery, OLD AND New. By Jennie J. Young. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT OF InpIA, 
By John Slagg, M.P. 
Hovusine or THE LONDON Poor. 
Wuere TO House THEM? By Alfred 
Marshall. 
II. Wars anp Means. By M. G, Mulhall. 
III. Cost or TeneMENTS, By E. Hoole. 
THe CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. By W. 8S. Lilly. 
THE OvTLOOK FOR Eeypt. By Baron de Malortie. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 
I, Mopern History. By the Rev. M. 
Creighton. 
II. MENTAL Puitosopny. By Professor Seth. 
III. Soctan Puitosopny. By John Rae. 
IV. General LITERATURE. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


—_= NATIONAL REVIEW. 


tore 


- Pe 


SPN 





FEBRUARY. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Prarn Doty OF THE OPPOSITION. 

LgetTrers From Ruricota. No. 1.—‘‘A Loyal, Jast, 
and Upright Gentleman.” Communicated by the 
Earl of Carnarvon. 

Forty YEARS oF INCOME-TAX. 
John G. Hubbard, M.P. 

TuE Two Lucrans: a Dialogue on Popular Religion. 
By William John Courthope. 

THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE :— 

1. Can any Class be Trusted? By a Moderate 


By the Right Hon. 


Liberal. 
2, Redistribution: Right and Wrong Directions. 
By Percy Greg. 


GarrER HopGE ON THE EXTENSION OF THE 
FrancuisE. By John Hodge. 

Tue TALE OF TRISTRAM AND IsEuLT. By Mathilde 
Blind. 

Our GamE Laws. By W. S. Seton-Karr. 

Tue Borers. Bythe Right Hon. R. W. Fowler, M-P., 
Lord Mayor of London. 

Ernicat Tuetsm. By Fidens. 

Primary Epvucation in Invia. By Frederick Pincott. 

SocraL DETERIORATION AND ITS RemEviEs, By Lord 
Eustace G,. Cecil, M.P. 

Tue LANDLORDS AND THE NATIONAL IncomE. (With 
a Cojoured Illustrative Chart.) By W.H. Mallock. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W, H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST. 


TRANSLATED IN VERSE BY 


I. HENRY HARRISON. 
KRILOFF’S ORIGINAL FABLES. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Mr, Harrison succeeds well in preserving the 
spirit, even the letter, of the original compositions. 
A very harmonious and graceful version of Kriloff’s 
allegorical writings.’—Whitehall Review, 

“The poems are certainly adequate for their pur- 
pose. With its notes and historical elucidations, the 
book may be pted with wel .”’— Queen. 

**The English translator has sounded to its depths 
the spirit of our fabulist, has studied his works with 
an understanding love for them, and by that has ren- 
dered a service, not only to his own countrymen, but 
even to us Russians.’’—Novoe Vremia, 











REMINGTON and CO., New Bond Street, W. _ 
With Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 
HE DEFENCE of GREAT and 
GREATER BRITAIN. By Captain J. C. R. 
Coos, F.S.S., F.R.G.S. Being an Examination of 
the Political, Naval, and Military Aspects of this 
Great Problem. Containing Notes by the Press of 
the various Colonies on the Federation of British 
Power and Resources for the Protection of Common 
Interests ; dealing with matters now before the 
Australasian Conference; and throwing much light 
upon the recent Royal Commission. 

**The volume contains a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, and puts forward suggestions which are 
of great practical importance,.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
London: Epwarp StTanFrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 21s. 

HE NEW PRINCIPLES of 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With an Answer 

to Professor Huxley, President of the Royal Society, 

on the Laws of Motion. Also, 1d each, Answers to 

“Nature,” and to “ Knowledge.’ By WILLIAM 
LrigHTon Jorpay, F.R.G.S. 

London: Davin Bogue, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 








Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


pas STANDARD of VALUE. By 

WILursM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. Part I. 
Lord Liverpool’s Oversight and its Consequences. II. 
The Double Standard and the National Debt. III. 
The Pound Sterling, its History and Character. IV. 
Replies in Discussion, and other Articles on the 
Subject. 

London: Davip Bocur, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


EDIA VAL STUDIES: 
BRUNSWICK and SALISBURY.—See the 
BUILDER of this week (4d, by post, 44d); also 
Nottingham Municipal Buildings; Competition 
Design; Business Premises, Liverpool; A Picturesque 
Dwelling-house; Russian Architecture — Loftie’s 
History of London—Effects of Lightning on Buildin: s 
—Mechanical Aids to Sculpture—The Ionic Monument 
at Xanthus—A Moated Dwelling-house—A German 
Criticism on Hissarlik—Artisans’ Technical Associa- 
tion, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— _ SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

. 8.W. 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 


pus LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
: Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
_ _Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON D’EYNOUURT, 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 

















allowed to country aud ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 


—————a 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition of “SONGS UNSUNG,” by 
LEWIS MORRIS, Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” is now 
ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MR. HENRY GEORGE’S NEW WORK. 
SOCIAL PROBLEM §, 


By HENRY GEORGE, Author of “ Progress and Poverty.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


«A new work by the author of ‘Progress and Poverty’ is ce'tain to secure a very large number of 
readers...... Mr. George is beyond all question a writer of very remarkable powers, His style is lucid 
vigorous, eloquent, incisive...... No one can deny his fertility of literary resource, his extensive command of 
homely and apt illustration, his fervent social sympathies, his powers of vigorous invective, his capacity for 
indignant denunciation.’’—Pimes, 

“Mr. George’s new book will be read, and will make converts. He is an opponent of the existing social 
order who will have to be met. He is a poet and sees visions; he is an enthusiast and dreams noble dreams, 
He is full of the best feelings; possessed with the enthusiasm of humanity, and able to awaken it in his 
readers. He has a clear vision, too, for present evils.’”’—Duily News, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 





PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHaIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq, 





FInanciaL INFORMATION, JUNE 1ST, 1883:— 


Total Funds ee : eon . ° . £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income ... am we — oon ame . . £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death oie pad see ~ ‘ . £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., . . £437,347 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid who}ly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits, 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage, 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &¢., may be had on appli. 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that cach Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN 8S.’ 


*," Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 











CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ALL WHO 3 COLDS 











SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
een neglected and become severe, will | pe immediate relief, aud often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, ld by all Chemists, 25 9d a bottle. Address, 





Prospectuses on application. 
RRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ROBERT HA 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, £.0. 
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Just published, extra 8vo, price 12s. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
THEISM: 


ination of the Personality of = to 
feo his Capacity to Know and Serve God, 
and the Validity of the Principles under- 
lying the Defence of Theism. 


By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D. 


oU hole volume will be found by all who are 
ates in its subject full of suggestive thought, 
and of real assistance in unfolding to the mind the 
true account and justification of its religious know- 
ledge.” —Spectator. 


Just published, in post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
BIBLICAL STUDY: 
Its Principles, Methods, and History. 

By Professor C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. 

With Introduction by Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 

Glasgow. 


“The work has my hearty approval. Alike for 
its scholarly qualities, and its religious tone ; for its 
reverence for the toon and its sympathy with the 
present, for its boldness and its ss itis worthy 
of all confidence and respect.”’—Prof. Bruce. 





Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. John 


Kent SPENDER. 


Quly Yesterday. By William 


Marsuatt, Author ot ‘‘ Strange Chapman,” &c. 


Qne False, Both Fair. By 


Joun Berwick Harwoop. 


Di Fawcett. By C. L. Pirkis, 


Author of ‘‘ A Very Opal,” &c. 
By Mrs. 


A Christmas Rose. 


Ranvotru, Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 


Cheap Edition of “It Was a 


LOVER and HIS LASS.” By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
5s, bound and illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


F. V. WHITE AND CO. S 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


CAUGHT ina SNARE. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. Hovustovn, Author of ‘‘ Recommended to 
| al “ Lost in the Crowd,” “ Sink or Swim,” 


COLONEL ANNESLEY’S 


DAUGHTERS, 3vols. By a New WritER. 


An INNOCENT MAIDEN. 1 


vol., cloth, 6s. By Tuxo. Girt, fer of “ Pretty 
Miss Bellew, ”? © True to her Trust,”’ 








ia ust ready. 


JENIFER. 3: vols. By Annie 


Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





Just published, pp. 83, with Vignette, price 1s; 
by post, 1s 23. 
OW the WORLD CAME to an 
END in 1881. 
London: Fietp and Tuer, ye Leadenhalle Presse, 
E.C ; Simpxins, MARSHALL, and Co , Stationers’ Hall 


Court; HaMILToN, ApDams, and 6o., Paternoster 
Ow, 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, Myce BANBURY. 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, royal 8vo, with Large Maps and Illustrations, 25s. 


JAPA : TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 


® Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Government. By Professor 
J. J. REIN, of the University of Marburg. 





Naturs.—“ It is the best of the many publications upon the subject that have appeared in 
the last ten years.’ 


Dairy News.—“ This remarkable work has already taken in Germany a high position 
as a comprehensive study of the whole field of Japanese civilisation and of the country itself.” 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ The reader will be amazed at the immense and accurate 
amount of knowledge he has brought to the accomplishment of his task. The Japanese 
Government assisted him in the promotion of his undertaking. This remarkable book 
deserves very careful study, which it makes easy by its splendidly executed maps and photo- 
types, and the lucid style of the accomplished author.” 





WORKS by J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. The Sixth E lition is Now Ready of 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
to Revelation and Science. New ka: tion, Third WORLD. By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Thousand, 7s 6d. 7s 6a. 

“We heartily commend the book to those who are “ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive 
interested in this most important question. Dr. | books on religion that we have read for a long time. 
Dawson is a man well kuown in the ranks of Science Noone who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ 
for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.” ‘Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to 

—Spectator. ) say nothing of the others in this volume, will fail to 
. recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful 

FOSSIL MEN and their Modern teacher.”—Spectator. 

Representatives. Second Edition, 44 Illustra. “Most able and interesting. Mr. Drammond 

tions, 7s 6d. writes perfect English; his ideas are fresh, and ex- 

“A keen observer of the habits of the red man, Pressed with admirable felicity.”—Literary Church- 
and a diligent student of American antiquities, he is | ™4”- 

able, by analogical reasoning, to throw light upon ARRIAN’S ANABASIS—FIRST ENGLISH 

the probable condition of prebistoric man in Europe.” TRANSLATION, 


—Atheneun. The ANABASIS of ALEXANDER: or, 
The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. the History of the Wars and Conquests of Alex- 


b : sf 98 ander the Great. Literally translated, with a 
With Twenty Illustrations, Eighth Edition, Commentary, from the Greek of Arrian the 


revised, 7s 6d. | Ncomedian. By E. J. Cutnnocx, M.A. LL.B. 
“A very able and interesting sketch of geological London, Rector of Dumfries Academy. Crown 
science.’ —Sprctator. | 8vo, 7s éd. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. royal Svo. | The RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS of the DAY. 
UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILO- LIFE: ISIT WORTH LIVING? By 


SOPHY. From THALES to the PRESENT J. MARSHALL-Lanea, D.D, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
TIME, Translated by Gro. S. Mourr:s, M.A. “It is not often one meets with the argumentative 
With Additions by the Translator; by Noa | abilty and the fullness and accuracy of scientific 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., on English and American | knowledge that mark this work.’—Academy. 
gas man by V. Botta, Ph.D., on Italian : E IB E 
hilosophy. A R 
Vol. fh ny — and MEDIZVAL PHILOSOPHY. E MIRACLES CREDIBLE? By 
oyal Svo aia aiid: <i aaa an any terse 
Vol. I1.—MOD&RN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8yo, 21s. wie. eee 
“It combines in an unusual degree the three 5 : ; : . ” 
qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and re. P sac oon Rg the subject is excellent.”— 
therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of Se 
students, while the copious bibliography renders it ° 
of value to the scholar. There is so much tnat is | DOES SCIENCE AID FAITH in regard 
especially excellent in the work, that we regard the to CREATION? By the Right Rev. Henry 
appearance of these two volumes as a boon to CorTrerHiLt, D.D., F R.S.E., Bishop of Edinburgh. 


English readers,’’—Atheneum, | Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
“It may ber. commended to students of philosophy | “ This work is remarkable among other works of 
with all contidence as an admirable text-book.’’— | its kind for fairne:s of tone. The book is carefu ly 


Westminster Review. | and thoughtfully writteu.”—Knowledge. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 











GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY. —Revised to 1883. 


Crown folio, half- red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 














. Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 ls. 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, | with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53. 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BartHoLomew, F.R.G.8. Edited by WiLLiam 
___Hveues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 


r.al folio, half- bound morocco, gi gilt « edges, £3 33. 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and — Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by W1LLIAm HuGues, F.R.G 


Crown folio, half-bound n morocco, gilt edges, £1 lis! 6a. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judici ous.’ —Atheneum, 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 3 
Chart showing the Height of the Land aud Depths of the Oce: in; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and. varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome ‘portfolio, hi alf. bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 

















The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete ( Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, : 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 
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The Third Edition, revised and corrected, in 8vo, price 6s. 


SPEECHES FROM THUCYDIDES, 
Translated into English for the use of Students, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


“ A very scholarlike and readable translation of a most important author.’—Atheneum. 

“A translation which, whether we regard the accuracy and skill of its exegesis, or the 
ease and fluency of the style, is thoroughly admirable, surpassing not only previous transla- 
tions of the same author, but we may almost say all classical translations in the language.” 
—Spectator. 

“ Undergraduates and sixth-form fellows will find a godsend in this scholarly work of 
Mr. Wilkins. Older heads that still retain their Greek will recognise its combination of 
critical with translational matter, and will derive pleasure as well as instruction from its very 
thoughtful and well-reasoned Introduction. And last, not least, English readers, though 
quite unable to comprehend the niceties of Greek construction discussed in the foot-notes, 
will get from it a capital notion of these far-famed speeches...... Mr. Wilkins’s exact scholar- 
ship has of course led him duly to estimate the immense force of such connecting particles as 
dp, ei, &c.; and, as far as our examination serves, we should say that no former translation 
has come anywhere near his in the ease, as well as accuracy, with which these are made to 
exert their influence on the sense......For a clear insight into the whole question of the 
authenticity of the speeches, we know not where to direct the student to abler or more 
concise assistance...... Of his success in catching not only the mind, but the antithetic manner, 
where he chooses, of his author, we could produce many instances ; and his general execution 
is immeasurably more spirited than even that of Mr. Crawley.’”’—Contemporary Review. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





“‘ Now he has gone to try what genius will do to relieve the beleaguered garrisons of the Soudan.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Fourth Edition, now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE. 


THE 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Map, 15s. 


“ The story of Chinese Gordon’s life, full as it has been of adventure and stirring incident, cannot fail to 
appeal to a wide circle of readers. Very few men of our age have held so large a place in public consideration 
as he has, both for his lofty courage and for his honesty of purpose, while his achievements in China have 
obtained a durable place in history......So far a3 his career has yet ran, Chinese Gordon, who is now a Major- 
General in the Royal Engineers, will be remembered for two episodes,—the Taiping rebellion and the Governor- 
ship of the Soudan. His biographer shows that his private life has been the counterpart of his public career. 
Devotion to duty has been his motto throughout, and if his extreme dislike to be praised, and his over-anxiety 
to hide himself and his actions from the world, have been times misunderstood, they are the natural 
accompaniment of his simple, but lofty character. The age of heroes has long gone by, but so long as Chinese 
Gordon is with us, there will be a living type of th2 qnalities which were, and must always be, heroic.’’—Times. 








REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


THE NEW STORY IN “GOOD WORDS.” 
BETWEEN HEATHER AND SEA. A North- 


Country Story. By M. Linskitt, Author of ‘ Hagar,” &c., is just begun in GOOD 
WORDS, and will be continued regularly. 





‘*Since the Brontes wrote we have got nothing from Yorkshire to mat:h this. 
If the story sustains the promise of its beginning, the close of the year will see 
the writer ranked with Mr, Blackmore at the top of the list.” —Christian Leader. 





H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, Baron Tennyson, the Duke of Argyll, Sir Lyon Playfair, 
the Bishop of Rochester, Edward Whymper, R. A. Proctor, Professor Veitch, the 
Bishop of Bedford, Walter C. Smith, D.D., Rev. Harry Jones, and Sarah 
Tytler, are also among the Contributors to “ Good Words” for January and 
February, the first parts of the New Volume. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 

” TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMER THAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 
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RIXPENNY MAGAZINES FOR 1994 





*,* January Parts commenced New Vols,*,* 





RECENT NOTICES OF THE PREsg, 


“ The selection of the miscellaneous articles does 
great credit to the editors, and if serials of the king 
are conscientiously read and digested, we should say 
they must be a valuable practical education.”"—Times, 

‘* Few periodica's have improved more of late years: 
than the Sunday at Home. The Leisure Hour also 
deserves praise, containing as it does a variety of ex. 
cellent papers aud many gvol illustrations,”— 
Atheneum, 

“The characteristics of these magazines for family 
reading are too well known to need any special men.. 
tion. We may mention that the piges of the Sunday 
at Home are enlivened by the introduction of coloured 
illustrations, executed in a style altogether superior 
to the ordinary coloured printed pictures of the i!lus. 
trated periodicals.”—Daily News. 





THE 


LEISURE HOUR. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR FAMILY 
READING. 





The FEBRUARY PART (ready on Friday, January 
25:h) contains :— 


The Continuation of the Serial Story, 

No CHOICE: A STORY OF THE UNFORESEEN. ByT.§,. 
Millingtoo, M.A. Illustrated. 

DayprFAMS OF INvENTION. By Prebendary Harry 
Jones, M.A., Honorary Chaplain to her Majesty. 
Tue Potrery Districts oF Fisr. By C. F. Gordon 
Cumming, Author of ** A Lad@y’s Cruise in a Man- 

of-War.”’ Illustrated. 

SamurL CROMPTON AND THE SPINNING MULE. Illus. 
tiated by A. N. Bayes. 

THE BRITISH PEOPLE: THEIR INCOME AND EXxPENDI. 
TURE, THEIR VIRTUES AND Vices. By Professor Leone 
Levi, F.S.A. A National Ledyer—What is Income ?— 
Importance of Agriculture—The Lando wners—The 
Farmers—Hovuse Prop rty—Fundholders. 

Home Lire in THE OLDEN Time. Illustrated by 
Edward Whymrer. 

WonDERFUL SUNLIGHT EFFECTS OF 1883. 

Heroism. From the Painting by G.O Manton, 

InpIAN Fasies. Collected from Original Sources by 
P. V. Ramaswami Raju, B.A. Illustrated by F. 
Gould. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VoLcasors. By P. W. Stuart 
Menteath. Lllustrated. 

Boots anD SHOES FROM TuDOR TIMES UNTIL NOW. 
By Richard Heath. Itlustrated. 

Doctors ovT OF Practice.—II. By J. Cordy 
Jeaffreson, A ithor of “ A Book abont Doctors,” &c. 

ToNQuIN AND ANAM. By Samuel Mossman, 

VARIETIES. 

Froxti-piece :— 
“The LAST VOYAGE of HENRY HUDSON.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


The January and February Parts, the first two parts of 
a New Volume, may be ordered of any Newsagent. 





ILLUSTRATED FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR 
SABBATH READING. 


“There is a great deal of warmth and br'ghtness 
about the magazine, and yet there is a simple and 
devout tone which harmonises with the spirit of the 
day.’’—Congreyationalist. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


The FEBRUARY PART (ready on Friday, January 

25th) contains :— 

NuMBER THREE, WINIFRED Puace. By Agnes 
Giberne, Author of ‘*Through the Linn,” &c, 
Illustrated. 

Tue LitrLe Dear anpd Doms Girt or Brittayy. By 
the Author of *‘ The Spanish Brothers.’’ [l'ustrated. 

ReLiaious Mantas.—II, Tie Jew Mania, — The 
Hungarian Trial. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 

Rest. By A'fred Norris. 

Tue PRESENT STATE OF THE Gipsies. By Nellie 
Hellis. 

OLp TrotHs IN New Lieuts. Illustra'ions of Scrip- 
ture from Polynesia. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, 
BA 


CovENANTING Retics. Illustrated. 

MARVELS OF ADAPTATION IN Nature.—II. The 
Whale’s Fishing Net. 

THE SILENT SCHOLAR. 

A Lost Cuurcu. By C. Beeston. Illu:trated. 

NEw LIGHT ON THE HARTHLY wIFE OF CHRIST. 

Porrry :—Contribution, by Canon Bell, D.D. The 
River, by S. E. G. The Song of the Streamlet, 
Illustrated. In the Floods, by I. F. Mayo. Illus- 
trated. 

Paces FOR THE YounG. The Neapolitan Bandit.— 
James Doughton s Ride.—A Night in the Snow. 

Tue PuLrit In THE FAMILY. The Knowledye of the 
Future. 

Tur Home Brsre Ciass. The Journeys of our Lord. 

Tunas New anv OLp. SappaTH THOUGHTS. 


RELIGIOUS RECORD OF THE MonTH. 
With Illuminated Frontispiece—"* IN CRUCE SPE3.” 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


The First Two Monthly Parts of the New Volume 
(January and February) 
May now be ordered of any Newsagent. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 








1s, Monthly. Illustrated by P. MACNAB. 


BELGRAVIA. 
Contents Fox FEBRUARY. 

The Lover’s Creed. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey.—Bears 
nd Wolves. By Phil. Robinson.—The Green Phial. 
B T, W. Spe'ght.—Clever Men’s Wives. By Austin 
Boown.—Two of a Trade. By Albany de Fonblanque. 
—An Invitation to Dinner. By Andrew Wilson, 

R.8.K.—The Wear.ng of the Green. By the Author 
of *Lovethe Debt.” 3 
a oe 1s, Monthly. 

.] 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 

Philistia. By Cecil Power.—Sulvinion Shakespeare. 
By Helen Zimmern. — History in Little. y E 
Lynn Linton.—Charles Cotton. By Rev, M. G. Wat- 
kins, M.A.—Winter Shooting in the Highlands. By 
Fdwin L. Arnold.—The New Abelard. By Robert 
Bucbanan.—Science Notes. By W. Mattieu illiam,, 
F.R.A.8.—Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 





~ §SOIENCE GOSSIP. 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. KE. 
Tartor, F.1.8., &c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 53 per 
Year, post free. The Fr BRUARY Number contains 
a beautiful Plate, in colours, of he EYES of EPEIRA 


(2 ea ae eee 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“By PROXY.” 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THE CANONS WARD. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


___Il'ustrated by A. Fredericks, 


THE FOLLOWING THREE-VOLUME NOVELS 
ARE NOW NEARLY READY. 


AREAL QUEEN. By R. E. Francillon. 

FANCY FREE. By Charles Gibbon. 

The NEW ABELARD. By Robert 
BucHANAN. 

THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. 

MAID of ATHENS. By Justin 


McCartuy, M.P. 
ALL ina GARDEN FAIR. By Walter 
ESANT. 


ANNAN WATER. By Robert 

UCHANAN, 

The LAND-LEAGUERS. By Anthony 
ROLLOPE 

The FOREIGNERS. By E.C. Price. — 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d; and at all Libraries. 
FRESCOES. By Ouida. 


WISDOM, WIT, and _ PATHOS. 
Selected from the Works of OUIDA. By F. 
___Sypney Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


WANDA. By Ouida. New and 


__Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. . 


The BOOK of the SWORD; being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By Ricuarp F. Burton. 
With 300 Illustrations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 

[Just ready, 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By 
R, Lours Stevenson, Author of ‘* New Arabian 
Nights.”” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By 


CHaRLES DupDLEY WARNER, Author of ‘‘ My 
+ mead ina Garden.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3. 











New Volumes of “ Piccadilly Novels.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d each. 


A CASTLE in SPAIN. By James De 
ILLE. 
HEART and SCIENCE. By Wilkie 


CoLLIns 


KITTY. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
HEARTS. By D. Christie Murray. 
BY the GATE of the SEA. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
OF HIGH DEGREE. By Charles 
IBBN. 
The } HANDS of JUSTICE. ByF. W. 
BINSON. 
PORT SALVATION. By Alphonse 
AUDET. 
PANDURANG HARI. With a Preface 
by Sir B. Bartle FRERE, 


GENTLE and SIMPLE. By Margaret 
. PAUL. 
Mr. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND 60”S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 


On February 12th will be published, with Portrai's and Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


MORE LEAVES 


FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


FROM 1862 TO 1882. 








NEW WORK BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL R. L. PLAYFAIR. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, 


THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior tothe French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers, 
from 1578 to 1824, 


By Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. PLAYFAIR, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Now ready, demy Svo, 16s. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Author of “Studies of Greek Poets,” ‘ Renaissance in Italy,” ** Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD” EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
THE NEWCOMES. Vol. I. With 24 Steel Plates and 


53 Wood Engravings, large 8vo, 10s 6J. _ 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “CITIES OF NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY.” 


CITIES OF CENTRAL ITALY, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 21s. 
CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S “ MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE,” Vols. I. and II. 


MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. Vols. I. and IL, 


Eighteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 21s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARKHAMS OF OTTERTON,” &c. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. . 


THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By Elizabeth Glaister, 


Author of “The Markhams of Otterton,” “ A Discord,” “ A Constant Woman,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books; 
Or, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any Part of London. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY. 
Ready Early Next Week. Postage Free on Application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Or (by order), from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





CLASSICAL. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES: con- 


sisting of English Sentences translated from Cwsar, Cicero, and Livy, to be 
retranslated into the original Latin. By the Rev. W. W. Brap.ey, M.A, 
12mo, 3s 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; con- 


sisting of Rules and Exercises, forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing 
of Continuous Latin Prose. By the Rev. W. W. Brapey, M.A. 12mo, 5s.— 
KEY, 5s 6d. 


The ASNEID of VIRGIL, translated 


into English Verse. By Joun Contneton, M.A. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 
price 9s. 


HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE, 


from Ennius to Boethius. By Grorce Avaustus Srmcox, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


MYTHS of HELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 


Told in German by Professor C. Wirt, Head Master of the Altstadt 
Gymnasium, Kénigsberg. Translated by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Comp2nion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev E. 
aaa? Parry, M.A, Balliol College, Oxford. ‘New Edition, with InpEx, 12mo, 
33 6d. 


HISTORICAL. 
Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


ee ESSAYS. Student’s Edition, Authorised and Complete, crown 
vO, 6s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


— from the Accession of James I. Student’s Edition, 2 vols, crown 
vo, 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. Student’s Ed 't’on, complete 
in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD 


— annotated by HerBerRT CouRTHOPE Bowen, M.A. With Map, feap. 
vo, 2s 6d, 


Lord MACAULAY’S 


WARREN HASTINGS, annotated by S. Hates. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS | of 


ANCIENT ROME; with Ivry and the Armada. Popular Edition, with 
Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, by G. Scuarr, Fcap. 4to, 6d, 
sewed ; or ls, cloth. 


The SHILLING HISTORY 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. ManpDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


A CONCISE ENGLISH HISTORY, 


designed to Assis‘, Candidates preparing for Army, Civil Service, or University 


Local Examinations, By W. M. Lupron. Crown 8vo, 33 61. 


ESSAY 


Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


on 


of 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of 


ROME. By Evizasera M. Seweut, Author of ‘Amy Herbert.” Feap., 2s 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By 


EizaBETH M. SewE Lt, Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.’’ Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, Historical and Critical. By Tuomas Arnorp, M.A., of University 
College, Oxfurd. Fourth Edition, revised, with Additions, crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOoKs. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For FEBRUARY. Edited by T. H. 8. E:COTT., ; 


1, LIBERAL versus CONSERVATIVE Finance. By Sir John Lubbock 
2, THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE, By T. Colani, Editor of the Tee. 
Francaise. puttique 

8. ParLIAMENTARY Reronm. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 

4, Turkiso Arabia. By Trevor Chichele Plowden, Political Resident 

. Bg crane > . at 
. Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH—PasTAND PrEsENT. By R. Barry O’Brien. 

6. RADICALS AND Wuics, By Henry labouen LE. m _ 

7. Mozart. By H. H. Statham. 

8. Our CotonrAt Ponicy. By St. Leger Herbert, C.M.G. 

9. OccupyiNG OWNERSHIP. By Jesse Collings, M.P. 

10. THe Guipr or Istam. By Captain C. R. Conder, R.E. 

1L, Home anp Foreien Arrairs :—1. Polities,—2. Finance. 





The NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of Dialogues of the 
Dead. By H. D. Trarty. Demy 8yo, 12s. 
“Mr. Traill’s took is one of the happiest contributions made b 
literature to the politics of our day.”’—Duily Telegraph. 7 molera 
“The book is undeniably very clever.’’—Atheneum, : 
“There are dialogues in it which equal some of the best of Walter 


Landor’s.”’—Spectator, Bavage 


The | CREATORS of the AGE of STEEL: Memoirs of Sir 


, Sir H. , Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and 
Inventors. By WiL1i1AM 'T. JEANS. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. ‘ — 


“That steel has had a remarkable history no one wiil doubt, after reading this 
attractive volume by Mr. Jeans, who evidently writes from fullness and accuracy 
of knowledge...... We have not space to deal more at length with Mr. Jeans’ 
volume, and will therefore content ourselves by adding that it deserves a wide 
circulation.’’—Times. 








A HISTORY of ART in CHALDZEA and ASSYRIA. By 
GerorGE PEeRRoT and CHARLES CHiPrez. Translated by WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
B.A., Oxon. With 452 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s, 

“It is profu-e'y illustrated, not merely with representations of the actual 
remains preserveit in the British Museum, the Louvre, and elsewhere, but also 
with ingenious conjectural representations of the principal buildings from which 
those remains have been tuken. To Englishmen familiar with the magnificent 
collection of Assyrian antiquities preserved in the British Museum, the 
volume should be esp2cially welcome. We may mention that an. English 
translation by Mr. Walter Armstrong, with the numerous illustrations of the 
original, has just been published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall,””"—Times. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI and his FRIENDS: a 
Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. By A.M. Broapuer. Illustrated by 
Frederick Villiers. Demy 8vo, 18:, 

“ An entertaining and interesting book, which cannot be passed over by any one 
who wishes to know something more of Arabi than can be gathered from 
newspapers.’’—Atheneum, 


A SKETCH of HERDER and his TIMES. Deer 


Nevinson, With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 143, his day, 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Emile 


DE LAVELEYE. Translated by ALFRED W. Po.uarp, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BUILDING of ST. BARNABAS. A Novel, in 2 vols. 


THIS DAY.—A New Elition, in 1 vol., price 5s. 
TO LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 
** Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius.” 


“ Mr. Marion Crawford in bis new novel, ‘To Leeward,’ has achieved his greatest 
success ; indeed, it is not too much to say that this work takes a high place in the 
ranks of modern fiction.”—Vanity Fair. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, No. 1, FEBRUARY, 1884, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE - LINK. 
NEW LIGHT ON OLD PATHS. 
Edited by B. M. MARSHALL. 
“MNHE LINK” is a Monthly Magazine designed for the 


entertainment of the home, and for the instruction and amusement of 
both young and old. Each number will contain Fiction in the shape of short 
Stories or longer Serials by well-known Authors ; Articles by Eminent Writers 
on the Current Topics of the Day, Political, Social, and Scientific, as well as 
Reviews an Criticisms of Books both English and Foreign; Studies in History 
and Biography ; and Records of Travel. 


ConrTENTS. 
Pe An Etched Portrait of Madame Clara Schumann, by Percy 
hom.s, 

Tue Link. A Poem. By Mizs Dora Chadw'ck. 

Tue Prizst’s ATONEMENT. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. Chapters I., IL., and III. 
(To be continuéd.) 

Tur Homrs OF THE Poor. By Mrs. Fenwick Miller, M.L.S.B. 

Guosts, DREAMS, APPARITIONS, AND PREMONITIONS. Their Possible Explanation. 
By Miss Fanny &. Albert. 

Is PHRENOLOGY BASED ON Fact or ON Fancy? By Nicholas Morgan. 

Tur YELLOW Powper. A Record of Professional Experience. By Graham 


Everett. 
An Old Salt’s Yarn. By R. F. Cantwell. 





‘THE ‘Saucy SA...’ 
Tur SEAMAN OF To-Day AND THIRTY YEARS AGO. By Lieutenant Chas. R. Low, 
-R.G.S. 

Wiruiy tHe Ring. By Herbert H. Adams. Chapter I. The First Sorrow.— 
Chapter II. New Scenes and Fresh Faces.—Chapter III, Thespians at Home. 
Chapter IV. Martindale Towers. (To be continued.) 

Joun MorueEy, M.P. By Rev. F. Arnold. 

Mapame Ciara Scuumany. By Mrs. Oscar Berringer. 
Thomas.) 

Rit Van Ruyyn. By G. Clough. 

Contemporary LITERATURE. New Books. 


*,.* “The LINK” can be obtained of any Bookseller, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
London: ELLIOT STUOK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


(With Etching by Percy 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


#,* This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, 
will contain all the Contributions to Perivdical Literature that 
the Author was willing to have republished. It will also 
include some short Essays and Pages from her Note-book which 


have not hitherto been printed. [Immediately. 





This day is published, Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 
With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s. 
“Brilliant and delightful...... It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary 
novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary novels.’”’—Atheneum. 


“ May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may 
be read through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to 
the reader with every fresh perusal......It is not as a story that * Altiora Peto’ 
challenges warm adwiration, but as a brilliant picture of life and manners.”’— 
Spectator. 


This day is published, 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gordon 


Cummine, Author of ‘ Fire Fountains,” “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man- 
of-War,” “At Home in Fiji,’ &c. 8vo, lustrated with 8 Full-page En- 
gravings, price 16s, 
* As fascinating as any of her former works......This book is one of the most 
interesting we have read for some time.” —Whitehall Review. 


This day is published.—SECOND EDITION. 


The MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. Jennings, 
Author of “‘ Field Paths and Green Lanes,” ‘* Rambles among the Hills,”’ &c, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“The Millionaire’ is the romantic figure par excellence of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Dexter File, the American millionaire of the story before us, is a 
decided success. We follow his doings with unflagging interest. To the story we 
have little but praise to give.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘ Where the author breaks new ground is in America, with the railroad beings 
of New York and the lobbyists of Washington ; the character of Dexter File, the 
millionaire, is wholly fresh, and wonderfully interesting. The book throughout is 
smart and racy.”— World. 

“¢The Millionaire’ shows much ability. It is never dull. No just idea of its 
merits could be given without saying it is a novel of high order, and a picce of 
excellent workmanship.” —Athenewm. 


Thi< day is published. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter 
Besant. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The selection is made with equal care and judgment, and the result is a book 
that is as pleasant to read as it is edifyingin perusal...... Mr. Besant’s aim has 
been to illustrate the w.sdom of Rabelais.”—Athenzum. 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, and DECOYS of EAST ANGLIA. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of ‘*The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” Illustrated 
with Twelve Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 14s, 


“The author’s descriptions are so easy, fluent, and understandable, his accounts 
of repeated annual visits to Norfolk at varying times of the year, and with differ- 
ent companions, are so graphic and realistic, that every page of his work teems 
with interest and amusement.’”’—Whitehall Review. 


This day is published. 


The PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, and 
OTHER STORIES. By Rupotru Linpav. Crewn 8vo, 7s 64. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Post Mortem.” 


The APPARITION. Crown 8vo, with 


Frontispiece, 53. 


SIMIOCRACY; a Fragment from Future 


History. Crown 8yvo, ls 6d, 
This day is published. 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 


“* Delicia,”’ ‘‘ Geraldine Hawthorne,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8¥0, 25s 6d. 


Second Edit'on. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s, 


Incourse of Publication, 


The LIBRARY EDITION of Mr. STOR- 


MONTH'S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explauatory. By the Rev. James SrormontH, Author 
of “ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language for 
Schools and Colleges,” &. The Pronunciation carefully revised by Rev. 
P. H, Pueup, M.A. Cantab, 


Tobe completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. Parts I. to 1V. now ready, price 2s each, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S_ LIST. 





TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Macuintan and Co. beg to announce 
that they will for the future publish Lorp 
Trennyson’s Works. 


They are now prepared to supply the Trade 
with an entirely New Edition of the complete 
Works, corrected throughout by the Author, in 
crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, printed from new type, 
and containing a new Portrait engraved on steel. 





A NEW BOOK by the late JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., 
Author of “‘ The Making of England,”’ &. With Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 
“This volzme is not only a great literary work, it is a fitting monument to a 
noble character...... It is one of the most valuable contributions to historical 
literature that has been made for many years past—interesting alike in its matter 
and its form, and in the pathetic circumstauces under which it apzears.”— British 
Quarterly Review, 


eayY ?: 


AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
By D. MACKENZIE WALLACE. 
Demy 8vo, 14s, 





The AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
—The first of a Series of Papers by this popular Writer, entitled, “ An UN- 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL,” appears in The 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY. 








WALTER BESANT, Author of “‘ All in a Garden Fair,” 
&c.—The first part of a New Story, entitled, “JULIA,” by this favourite 
Novelist, appears in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The English HMlustrated Mlagasine. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


1, “Tue Lovina Cup.” After a Painting by D. G. Rossetti. 
2. An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”” With Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. 

3. THE Post Orricz. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

4. THE CHARACTER OF Dogs. By R. L. Stevenson. With Illustrations by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. 

Tue HumminG-Birp's Retatives. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations by 
Charles Whymper. 


a 


6. Jutta. (To be continued). By Wa'ter Besant, 
7. Tue CampaGna. A Poem. By Aurusta Webster. 
8. THe ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Chaps, 10-11-12. 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Single Numbers, 6d, by post, 8d; yearly, post free, 73 6d. 


Canon WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


[HE REVELATION of the FATHER: 


Short Lectures on the Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St. John. By 
BrooxeE Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 





WMACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY. Price Is. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, THE Expansion OF EnGianp. By John Merley. 

2. THe WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

3, THE LITERATURE OF INTROSPECTION.—II. 

4. Tue Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 46-48, 

5. A SERBIAN Poet. 

6, A Lapy’s Rattway Journey mn Ispra. By.C. F. Gordon Cumming, 

7. Nore on a Goop Work. 

8. Review OF THE MontH, 


No. 292. 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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‘‘A work of immense utility; both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” —Times. pr: 





Now ready, the FIRST MONTHLY PART, price ONE SHILLING, of 
THE ENCYCLOP&DIC DICTIONARY, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND EXHAUSTIVE WORK OF REFERENCE TO 
ALL THE WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With a Full Account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 





Amongst the distinctive features of the ENcycLopxp1c DIcTIONARY are :— 


1. Its thorough encyclopaedic character, the Encyclopwdic Dictionary being not only a comprehensive dictionary, but also a complete 
encyclopedia to all branches of knowledge. 

2. Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of range, not only modern words, whether of an ordinary or of a technical and Scientific 
nature, finding a place in the work, but also all obsolete words and phrases to be met with in the works of English writers from the thirteenth 
century to the present day. 

8. The history of each word and the historical and logical development of its various meanings and uses are traced out, showing to the 
reader by illustrative quotations the history and development of each word—such a system being for the first time fully carried out in the 
present work. 

4. The richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations, the value of which is materially increased by the fullness and exact- 
ness of the references. 

5. The treatment of the etymological portion of the work in accordance with the results of the latest researches in Comparative 
aie ; and the grouping of the various spellings of each word under the principal form. 

. The exactness and clearness of the pronunciations, the system adopted being simple, and at the same time of such a nature as to 
show Poste. and readily the minutest differences in the phonetic values of the vowels. 

7. The large increase in the number of words registered, which is shown by the following estimate of the number of words appearing 
in well-known Dictionaries :— 


Johnson’s Dictionary, Todd’s Edition... a ‘ge ay a Be aC ee ais 58,000 

os Latham’s Edition .. ae os ue mi se ae se 63,000 
Webster's Dictionary (American), Early Edition a ee os as Svs 70,000 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American) and Supplement, recently ‘published see out eee He 116,000 
Webster’s - ” ” ” a as aes ces 118,000 
The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition ... awe oe ate ave ae we a ies 130,000 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary ie ss . or es at - 150,000 


8. The numerous Pictorial Illustrations, although eminently artistio in sila are in no sense mere :nbediiiaaianes bat in every 
case help to elucidate the text. 


*,* Prospectuses, with Specimen Page, can be obtained of all Booksellers, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


.“A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”—Tun Grarnic. 
‘* The best and really the cheapest of the Art periodicals.” —Joun Butt. 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
FOR FEBRUARY, Price 1s, Contains :— 


‘THE ORPHAN.” Painted by C. Vixeytiévircn Lemocu. | FORSAKEN.” Painted by H. Panst. 


SOME PICTURES OF CHILDREN. By Cosmo Monxnovsr,| THE ARTIST IN FICTION. By Karuarive pe Marros. 


With Engravings of “ What Is It ?”’ painted by Gorge MANSON ; : : 
and “ Tic-Tac-Toe,” and the “ Pop-gun,” ya He by F. J. Surexps. THE INSTITUTE. With Engravings of “ The Mother,” by 
ARTHUR HACKER; ‘“ Meadow-sweet,” by Frep MorGan; Masaya 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. By Jutta Cartwrient. ~ E. F. BRewrNaut and “A Letter of Introduction,” by 8. E 
ALLER. 





A RT, 





ALGIERS. By J. Artuvur Brarkie. With Five Illustrations | pA INNS OF COURT. By the Rev. W. J. Lorn: With 
from Drawings by Epcar Baxcray, and a full-page Engraving of Five Illustrations drawn by G. L. Seymour :—“ The Entrance to 
* Les Femmes d Alger, painted by EUGENE DELACROIX. Fountain Court Pad “ King’s Bench Walk 3” “The Gateway of 


‘““IN THE MARSHES,” Painted by W. Roe toss. oo” ae ee ee eee 
ART AND UTILITY. By Wituam Tiexsyck. 


SCULPTURE AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE: 

CAFFIERI. By A. Eomonr Hake. With Engravings of 

MORE ABOUT VENETIAN GLASS. By Manetrye A. | Carrigrt’s “ Pierre Corneille,” “Jean de Rotrou,” and “ Alexis 

WattacE-Duntorp. With Twenty-one Examples of Filigree, | Piron,” from the Originals in the Foyer of the Thédtre Francais. 
Marble, and Stone Work, and a “ Canopy in Mosaic Glass,” | 


(drawn by R. Etson) from Originals in the British Museum. | THE CHRONICLE OF ART: ART IN JANUARY. 








*** The Magazine of Art’ contains a very storehouse of art.” —Times. 
‘**The Magazine of Art’ contains better literature than any of the other art periodicals.”—Patt Mau. Gazerte. 
‘‘ The illustrations in ‘ The Magazine of Art’ are of exquisite beauty.” —Sranparp. 





CASSELL and COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE forwarded post free on 
application to CASSELLI and COMPANY, Limited, Ludlgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon Printed by Jonn Campse tt, of No. 1 Wel ington Str ‘et, ‘n the Precirct of the Savoy, Stran’, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the §-xctato2” Offi e, No. 1 Wellington Street, tr ind, a oresa‘d, Saturday, January 26th, 1884, 






